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Editors' Notes 



The purpose of this sourtebuok is to provide a comprehensive overview 
of the personnel function in tvu-\ear colleges. The importance of the 
personnel function in four->car colleges and universities is well estab- 
lished, but the tvvo->ear sector has lagged behind in developing this 
significant segment, indeed, in proportion to the importance of the per- 
sonnel function in this setting, there is a genuine shortage of research 
and literature. 

This sourcebook is primaril> for administrators in two-year col- 
leges. It should be helpful for getting a range of opinions on personnel 
policies and practices in tvvo->ear colleges and useful for colleges that are 
planning to expand or reorganize their i:>ersonnel functions and for those 
that are seeking general >ardsticks tor appraising their current personnel 
functions. It will also serve as a general reference volume. 

Chapter One, by Priscilla Haag-Mutter and C. Wayne Jones, dis- 
cusses the personnel function in the two->ear settmg, touching on ihe 
earl> da>s of the personnel function, human resource development, future 
trends of the personnel function, and the role of planning. 

Chapter Two, by Stephen J. Midkiff and Barbara Come, focuses 
on the organization of staffing for the personnel department, including 
the organization and nature of the personnel staff, personnel policies and 
procedures, content of polic> manuals, grievances, and record keeping. 

In Chapter Three, Mar> Louise Hollov\a> discusses performance 
appraisal in general, some criteria and suggestions for designing such a 
system, and merit pay. 

Staff development and training is the topic of Chapter Four, by 
Stephen Rostek and Deborah Jean Kladivko. The chapter develops a 
matrix model for categorizing development needs. In addition, chapter 
subsectioiis discuss the identification o[ developmental needs and the 
evaluation of development programs. 

Changes in employment placement are the focus of Chapter Five 
b> Katherine D. Kalinos. The chapter discusses transfei policies, promo- 
tion, termination, the "changing game," and outplacement policy, con- 
cluding with comments on the exit inteniew. 

Legal aspects that Michael G. Kaisei and Dwight Greer consider 
in Chapter Six include labor relations, promoticjn of minorities, retrench- 
ment, sexual harassment, liability insurance, the impact of AIDS, drug 
testing, affirmative action, and ec]ual employment opportunity. 

In Chapter Seven, on future directions and needs, Charles E. 
Finley gives attcntiop to expanding ex|j((tati()ns in (aieer development. 
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healtli caie, and hui»uni/ation of the automated workplatc. Other topics 
iiulude tlie necdb to mett staffing shortages, the provision of flexible 
time requiiements foi part-time staff and professionals, eail> retiiement, 
the movement tov\aid extellente, ivoidante of litigation, and collective 
bargaining. 

Finallv, Theo N. Mabrv offers hei cor dilation of sources and 
infoimatioi^ in Chapter Eight. 

The editors and the authors of this volume ackncv\ ledge the impor- 
tant suppoit of famih membtrs and others close to us and thank them for 
und^i standing the time tommitment^ required b> this endeavor. We also 
acknov\ ledge tht tireles^> effoit of Tina Schaad in t>ping the manuscript. 



Richard 1. Millei 
Edward \V. Holzapfel, Jr. 
Editors 



Richard I. Miller is professor of higher education at Ohio 
University, A they is. 



Edward IV. Holzaf)fel Jr., is dean of administrative sennces at 
Washington Technical College, Marietta, Ohio. 
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Two-year colleges must be directed to a new threshold of 
comprehensiveness in their organization for effective personnel 
administration. 



The Personnel Function 
in Two-Year Colleges 

Prisdlla Haag-M utter, C. Wayne Jones 



It is general!) agreed that the precedent for personnel administration was 
set in business, industry, and public personnel administration. Personnel 
administration, as the term is commonl) understood, began with World 
War L The recruiting, training, and F^^>ing of masses of workers in war 
production forced assignment of such responsibilities to specialized 
personnel. 

In the years between the end of the Great Depression and the 
beginning of World War II, the personnel function grew and matured 
until It played an indi5pensaH)lc role in the management of most Ameri- 
can organizations. From an early concentration on blue-collar employ- 
ment and welfare programs, personnel management has developed into a 
major function, which includes a grouping of special skills and talents 
that cover a broad spectrum of activities. Many of these are concerned 
witli the recruitment, training, assessment,, selection, placement, develop- 
ment, appraisal, compensation, organization, and conservation of a must 
critical resource: people. 

The first job in business, industry, or public administration involv- 
ing what might actually be considered peisonnel work was that of a 
welfare secretary (Chruden and Sherman, 1980, p. 11). h was the welfare 
secretary's responsibility to assist workers and their families in coping 

R I Mtllri and ( W II(>l;.)|>frl. Ji ^r<K » liVirs in Pfruhinrl Manaf^fmrnl 

Ncu I)iiC(ti(»n% foi (x>mnuitnt> (.<)!lrgc%. no 62 Shu Fumiwo J<Kvr> B^^v Suminci l'm8 3 
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with financial, medical, housing, or other problemb. Philanthropic oi 
social work was recognized as the background uf cxpciience needed for 
this type of work, 

Before 1930, personnel administration dealt piimarily with employ- 
ment of blue-collar people and with welfare adminiMration, within the 
paternalistic modes of the organizations of that time. The personnel 
manager might also have '^directed the recreation and social programs of 
the company, recruited athle^'c teams, and arranged the annual picnic 
and dinner dance" (Famularo, 1972, pp. 1-4). Very often, and as needed, 
he also was the "hatchet man" of the organization, wielding the termi- 
nation axe when economic conditions suggested a cut in the work force. 

With the rise of unionism in the 1930s, labor relations skills began 
to be in high demand. Bec.:use both labor and management were feeling 
their way into collective bargaining during these years, many personnel 
managers, alor.g with their union counterparts, learned how to handle 
arbitrations and how to negotiate agreements. 

During World War II, while labor relations continued to occupy a 
preeminent position in the personnel function, psychological testing, 
selecting, and training activities began to gain importance because of the 
wartime shortage of skilled v\'orkers. Wage and hour competence also 
became a needed skill as government vs^age and price controls were 
imposed. From the same base of interest, many personnel departments 
also developed a continuing interest in auditing all kinds of social legis- 
lation (Famularo, 1972). 

As the benefits to be derived from formal personnel programs 
became more widely recognized and accepted, the scope of such programs 
was expanded beyond the functions of record keeping and employment. 
Personnel specialists vvere employed to supervise and coordinate the new 
functions evolving in the field. 

Roots in Secondary Education 

Population growth in many public school systems prompted 
employment of large numbers of teachers. Facing the short supply of 
qualified teachers, relatively small and medium-sized school systems 
appointed many director:^ peisonnel to help with recruitment and 
selection. This growth is difticult to trace, because the duties of a person- 
nel officer frequently were carried out under some other title, such as 
assistant superintendent or vice-principal. 

Personnel administration has always existed in two-yeai college 
systems. Whether directly perfoimed by the board of tiustees (as in the 
early day^, when the board was the direct hiring, firing, and supervisory 
agent), by the president (along with numerous other duties), or by a 
highly specialized administrative officer, the fuiictioii has been there. 
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business and Industry Linkages 

Personnel administration in today's t\vo->eai colleges iias tended 
to develop in a pattern ver> similar to that in business and industry. 
Many of the employer-employee lelationships in two-year colleges are 
the sam*. . those found in busines nd industiy. To the extent that these 
exist, colleges and universities can adapt the principles of personnel 
Iministration in business and industry to their own use. Knowles (1970) 
.varus, however, that it mu^» be recognized that important differences 
exist between an institution of higher education and a business or an 
industrial enteroiise. Business and industry exist for profit. Therefore, if 
it can be demonstrated that more effective management of human 
resources increases profits, management has reason to give its solid sup- 
port to this area of administration. The increased profits can be used to 
iniance the personnel operation. 

A second big difference between higher education and business 
and industry is that the central administiation in tw j-year colleges often 
has some difficulty m translating mana.p;ement thinking into action. In 
part, this difficulty is biought about because the typical administrative 
head of an academic de,^artm'jnt is interested primarily in his or her 
acac^emic specialty, achieving success as a business manager or supervisor 
is only a secondary desire, if it is a desiK at all. Academic departments 
a' also much more autonomous than production departments are in 
business and industry. Neveitheless, son^^,' principles can t^^ adopted from 
business and industry models and ap^jlied to the two-year college person- 
nel function. In an effective personnel operation, it is generally agreed, 
all recognized peisonnel funaions should be the responsibility of a cen- 
tral pcrsonne* office. 

Current Practices and Future Trends 

A high-c]uality program of personnel administration in a iwo- 
yeai college typically handles oigani/ation and staffing, recruitment and 
selection, pait-time empK)yees, motivation for improvement, training 
and development, perfoimance appiaisal, labor-management relations, 
c hanger in employment placement, salaries and benefits, legal issues, 
and relations with external agencies and bodies. Personnel administrators 
in tvvo-year colleges also concern themselves with the implementation of 
local. >ta*e, and federal legislation governing such aieas as unemploy- 
ment compensation, fair labor standards, ec]ual employment opportunity, 
and the enforcement of special ^rant and contract provisions that affect 
employment proceduies an i err ^loyee-employer u lationships. Institu- 
tional responsibilities to d.^advantaged groups also concern personnel 
administrators in two-year colleges. 
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While aiguments can be made ihal personnel management is still 
not acv.epted as a piotession, theie is htile doubt thai it possesses some of 
the characteristics of a profession *o a significant degiee. The Ameiican 
Societ> for Personnel Administrators (ASPA), formed in 1948, is cuirentl^ 
the largest oigani^ed group of personnel people. As Ritzei and Harrison 
(1969) have said, ASPA has taken numerous steps to move personnel 
management tov\aid professionalism. This effort is evident in the socie- 
t>'s stated purposes, which are to stiive foi highei standards of perfoi- 
mance, lo piovidc a cential national clearinghouse of authoritative data 
and information, to be distiibuted in the inteiest of producing greater 
coopeiation betvveen management and labor; to encourage observation of 
ASPA's code of ethics, and to develop greater appreciation of the person- 
nel function among management and the general public. In looking to 
the future of the peisonnel function in tvvo->ear college^, certain trends 
are apparent. 

Use of Part-Time Faculty. Cost containment is here to stay. More 
and more part-time faculty will be hired, not just to reduce institutions' 
salary expenses, but also to exploit the technical expertise of moonlight- 
ing industiial piofessionals. It is sometimes argued that institutions that 
depend on large nuinbeis of pait-time faculty may sacrifice educatic^nal 
quality. Guihrie-Morse (1981) suggests that part-time faculty can be 
expected to instruct as effectively as full-time instructors, if propei atten- 
tion IS paid to three key issues: quality, equality, and parity. 

Continued Recruitment of Nontraditional Students. More efforts 
will be made to idenufy and recruit new students Faculty and staff will 
be sought who can understand and accommodate the dt fu ituc ieb, pinb- 
leins, and learning styles of nontraditional populations. rv\o-year col- 
leges will continue to expand their functions, from transfer programs to 
careei and terminal education, adult basic studies, developmental pro- 
grams, and aggressive drives to recruit and retain students perceived to be 
apathetic. Faculty must constantly refine and ledefine their philosophies 
of teaching and instructional skills (Cohen and Brawer, 1982). 

Aging and Frustration of the Faculty. The average age of college 
personnel will rise, and there will be fewer opportu»iities to hire new 
faculty to update and revitalize curient instructional staff. A lelated piob- 
lem in some piograms is ovti staffing, caused by shrinking enrollments 
or changes m student interests and work-force requirements. Faculty may 
have to teach subjects they have nevei studied. For example, a history 
professor may teach "social studies" (probably a mix of psychology, soci- 
ology, histoiy, and current events). As students' characteristics change, 
faculty will be called on to teach, as college subjects, skills previously 
assumed to be develojx^d already by anyone entering college (Altshuler 
and Richler, 1985). These issues require professional development pro- 
grains and innovative policies to help faculty remain vital and effective. 
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Quality -of 'Worklife Movement The quahi\-of-'vorklife movement 
ina> requiie personnel administiatois to review salaries and benefits as 
college employees reexamine their life and work needs. To man>, a job 
v\ith an adequate paycheck and sufficient benefits is no longer enough to 
justify an unsatisfying v\ork situation. College faculty may want to con- 
tinue to nourish the idealism that led them to teaching in the first place. 
They may insist on continuing to develop their capabilities while doing 
meaningful v\oik. Sometimes, hov\ever, complaints about work "stem 
primarily fiom dissatisfaction with an employee's total life situation" 
(Pigors and Myeis, i981, p. 17). Colleges ire beginning to respond to 
these needs in a variety of vvays. v\ellness \. ograms, employee assistance 
progiams for troubled faculty and staff, and sensitivity and adaptation to 
new patterns in family life and v\ork, including subsidized, on-site 
daycaie. 

Anticipated Faculty Shortages. Growing disenchantment with the 
academic life, combined with the declining birthrate of the 1970s, makes 
a shortage of qualified college teachers likely. Cohen and Drawer (1982; 
refei to "numerous instructors, who may have felt themselves members 
of a noble calling, contributing to society by assisting the development of 
Its yc^ung, reacting fust v\ith dismay, then v\ith apathy or antagonism to 
the new missions" (p. 68). 

Controversy jver curr'^nt efficcxy and future directions, more and 
more bureauciacy, a shifting sense of social imperatives, low status in the 
higher education hierarchy, dropping enrollments — all are aspects of the 
tVNo-year college {Seidman, 1983; and may v\ell contribute to the impend- 
ing shortage of faculty. 

Planning as a Part of Human Resource Development 

"A college is three things: people, piograms, and places — and in 
that ordei of importance" (Miller, 1979, p. 97), Therefore, effective plan- 
ning for programs and places must provide a process v\ hereby involve- 
ment of people is ensured. 

If two-year colleges arc to achieve their rriission of educating stu- 
dents, they must find better v\ays of managing and developing the poten- 
tial of all the people they hire (Burns, 1979). Old, piecerTieal, fragmented 
metliods and structures of personnel auniinistration canru/t begin to cope 
with the realities and complexities of the 1980s and the 1990s. Two-year 
colleges must become much more comprehensive in orgam/ing for effec- 
tive personnel administration, staffing this function with competent pro- 
fessionals v\ho can provide strong leadership to the v\hole institution. 
According to Likert (1967), "every asf>ect of a firm's activities is deter- 
mined by the corripetence, nrotivation, and general effectiveness of its 
human organization. Of all the tasks of management, managing the 
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human component is the central and most important task, because all 
else depends upon how well it is done" (p. 1). 

If Likert is correct, the goals of personnel administration in two- 
year colleges should be to develop and implement prudent personnel 
policies and procedures, increase productivity and mmimize the cost of 
human resouices, deal effectively with problems stemming from eco- 
nomic strain, and plan to deal with future challenges and demands. 

New Approaches to Planning. The need for improved and enlight- 
ened personnel administration in two-year colleges is urgent. Give or 
take a few dollars, nearly 80 percent of an institution'^ budget is allocated 
to personnel and employee related expenses. According to Burns (1979), 
"with a major portion of all community college budgets spent on per- 
sonnel and related costs and with personnel management becoming 
extremely complex, new approaches toward human resources man- 
agement are crucial to the continuing vitality of community colleges" 
(p. 13). The budgetary climate in which most two-year colleges find them- 
selves these days suggests that we either should find more effective and 
less costly ways to utilize our human resources or we should start a 
demoralizing retrenchment process. 

The development ar?^. implementation of a cogent plan for human 
resources will address the issue. Two-year colleges are a labor-intensive 
enterprise. The lifetime cost of each tenured faculty member can easily 
exceed one million dollars. Colleges routinely hire faculty and grant 
tenure without acknowledging that they arc making an investment equal 
to a building, a mainframe computer, or some other major resource. 
Experience and good planning dictate that facilities and equipment 
^lould be cost-effective, require low maintenance, and meet the needs of 
a department far into the future, but personnel decisions often are not 
given these same considerations. Personnel are hired and promoted; (on- 
sequently, thousands of dollars in commitments to future budgets have 
been made, without any serious questioning about the long-range payoffs 
of such investments or about luture needs. Personnel administrators in 
two-year colleges must work within their organizations to change this 
process. 

Two-year colleges must also recognize that the developing tech- 
nological revolution nas thrust new and critical needs on personnel 
administrators. If the work force is not prepared for the new demands of 
technology, strategies must be developed and dollars made available to 
make the necessary changes. The personnel function m two-year colleges 
must be responsive to changing technologirs. 

Effective Planning and Enrollment. Enrollment patterns in two- 
year colleges are (hanging. No longer are classrooms filled v\ith tradi- 
tional college-age students; rather, the "traditional" age of students at 
two-year colleges is becoming middle age. Nevertheless, many institutions 
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continue to offer traditional programs and services, exactly as they have 
always done. Two-year colleges must lespond to the change in enrollment 
patterns by altering their programs, hiring qualified staff, and upgrading 
current staff. The personnel function must be prepared for these changes. 

Finally, two-year colleges can make few significant changes with- 
out affecting personnel Therefore, if faculty and staff will be affected by 
such changes, they must be involved in the change process. Personnel 
administrators must create an employee-driven change process m two- 
year colleges. 
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This chapter conceritrates on personnel management, 
to describe the impact and ramifications of the personnel 
department for the growth of the entire college operation. 



Organization and Staffing 

Stephen /. Midkij', Barbara Come 



"The central challenge of our age is the effectiveness of organizations. 
Personnel management exists to improve the contribution made b> 
human resources to orir .ni/ations" (Werther and Davis, 198L p. 19). 

Organization is procc of putting every thmg together prop- 
erly "It involves the integiating of related activities required for the 
successful achievement of institutional objectives into a cooidinated struc- 
ture, staffing this stiucture with qualified, competent personnel, and 
equipping them with the physical factors necessary to perform their 
tasks" (Scheer, 1980, p. 15). 

There are at least three (oequal basic fundamentals in manage- 
ment of institutions of higher learning, planning management, budget 
management, and jx^rsonnel management. This chapter concentrates on 
personnel management It presents several theories of personnel organi- 
zation, as they relate to the operati(;n of the two-year college; discusses 
the personnel staff and its functions, highligiits policies and procedures 
carried out by the personnel department, and discusses peisonnel records 
as an important function of the perscjnnel department. 

Organization of Personnel Departments 

Academic departments are much more autonomous than similar 
departments in business and industry. Therefore, personnel programs 

R ! Uillri dn<i ^ U Kol/apfri Ji *crfv , t witi m PmowiH Man&ijfmrnt 

Nfu Dirftiionv io\ C>f)mmunus Cx»llf«fv no 62 ^nn hjmivo Jmvv Ba*%. Sutnmrt 1088 11 
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cannot be merely iiansplantcd from a bubiness environment to a college 
e^\ironment without adjustments, regardless of an\ similarities between 
the two kinds of programs. 

Organizational Theories in Higher Education. The personnel func- 
tion is administrative. In small institutions, the president mav serve in 
several capacities and have ever> facet of the institution reporting to him 
or her, or the personnel operation may be assigned to an administrator 
who has other responsibilities. The administrator mav or ma> not have 
technical and clerical assistants, according to the size of the institution. 
The personnel operation is fiequentlv considered part of business admin 
istration and placed under the administrative jurisdiction of the chief 
business officer. According to Knowles (1970) such an arrangement is 
usuallv undesirable, for several reasons. First, rightly or wrongly, the 
chief business officer is usually charged with evaluating all institutional 
operations from the fiscal and accounting viewpoint, while personnel 
matters must be considered in a much broader context. Second, the 
working relationship between the personnel department and the business 
office should be the same as the relationships among other institutional 
operations— obviously an impossibility if the personnel department is 
considered part of the business office. Finally, because of the weight of 
their fiscal responsibilities, few chief business officers are able to give 
sufficient attention to personnel matters. As a result, thc\ are rarely in a 
position to give top administrative officers all the data thty need to make 
proper decisions concerning institutional personnel pt^licies and their 
implementation. 

Academic Personnel Versus Nonacademic Personnel. According to 
Knowles (1970/, "In a good personnel operation all generally recognized 
personnel functions should be the responsibility of a central personnel 
office" (p. 133/. Administration in higher education increasingly resem- 
bles corporate management. Personnel-related decision making has 
become formal and more centralized on campuses across the country 
While the nonacademic personnel process, in the civil service tradition, 
has for some time been centralized, panicularly at public institutions, 
administrative professional and academic employees have only recently 
come under the influence of the peisonnel office. Decisions concerning 
hiring, promotion, nonrenewal, and dismissal of faculty members are no 
longer the sole province of departments, schools, and divisions of aca- 
demic affairs. The |>ersonnel administrator has become an important 
adviser to academic management. The shift to more formalized, central- 
ized, policy -dictated personnel pracuccs is occurring both on unionized 
and nonunionized campuses. 

Some institutions maintain nonacademic personnel prcjgrams, 
however. Colleges that have nonacademic personnel offucs frecjuently 
assign the responsibility for certain personnel functions administrative 
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units other than the nonacadcmit personnel olfice. Vor example, an 
institution might set up a separate office to administer the institutional 
insurance and annuit\ programs, since these services are available to all 
employees. \'ery often, the personnel office i: responsible for all nonaca- 
demic personnel matteis, plus the handling of benefits for academic per- 
sonnel. The scope of the responsibilities of the personnel office varies 
widely from institution to institution. 

Uniqueness of Academic Personnel Administration. Another distinct 
difference between personnel administration in business and industr> and 
in higher education involves the nature of the members of the academic 
communitv. "Essenti.,! to successful human resources management in col- 
leges is an understanding of academic personality" (Fortunato and Wad- 
dell, 1981, p. 351). Many faculty members are independent mavericks. 
Theii academic training encourage5 them to question authority in ail 
areas and requires independent thinking and innovation. These traits are 
positive, and they build an excellent faculty. Faculty members frequently 
engage in consulting, research, writing, and grantsmanship, but these 
independent freethinkers may aeate conflict when they are required to 
adhere to rules that others have created. Faculty members tend to react to 
situations in relation to their disciplines, and theii loyalties lie first with 
their disciplines. For example, consider performance evaluation. A faculty 
member in electrical engineering will probably accept the validity of 
detailed performance evaluations, with multiple-choice items and numer- 
ical ratings, but an English teacher may prefer to have paragraphs written 
about the person being evaluated. Loyalty to one's discipline should not 
be seen as disloyalty to the institution, according to Fortunato and Waddell 
0981); "as independent professionals, faculty appreciate the institution to 
the extent that it allows them to pursue knowledge" (p. 357). 

Hierarchy of Organization, A formal organizational structure 
almost always refk , a hierarchy. The advantage of a hierarchy is that it 
can bring together great numbers of diverse people to accomplish a task. 
The familiar chain of command provides a means for pinpointing respon- 
sibility and authority People are assigned certain parts of the general 
task by being required to perform specific duties. According to the weight 
and significance of their particular roles, people occupy certain places in 
the hierarchical structure. 

P'igurcs 1 and 2 show functional organizational hierarchies for a 
large and a midsized institution, respectively. The figure for a large insti- 
tution shows that manager ^ent of each function listed is assigned to one 
individual. In midsized and smaller institutions, the figure mdicates that 
functions can be ccjmbined for management assignments. According to 
Fortunato and Waddell (1981), some logical combinations (A assignments 
would be "compensation, benefits, and fx^r.sonnel records, or employment, 
employee relations, and affirmative action, or performance evaluation. 
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Figure 1. Sample Personnel Office Organization Chart 
for a Large Institution 
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Figure 2. Sample Personnel Office Organization Chart 
for a Midsized Institution 
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training, and dcxdopmdU ' (p. 338;. Of (oursc. svu h man«igt mciit descrip- 
tions depend on th( idlenis and ba( kgroiinds of the personnel staff. 

Where does the personnel departiiKnt fit into the «idministratn(* 
organi/atUMial l.ierarch\r H th( institution decides lo take full ad\antage 
of \\hat d complete |xrs.>nnel operation can contribute as an administra- 
tive service, the personnel operaMcjn can be oigani/ed as a departmeni 
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headed b\ an adminisiiative officer with the same adminibtrative status 
as the chief business officei and the thief educational officei. The specific 
title ucjuld depend on the titles given to other administiative officers. 

To w hom does the personnel diiector report? In man^ colleges, 
the peisonnel officer reports to the chief business officer. The \\orkabilit> 
of this arrangement depends on the nature and priorities of the business 
officei. If the chief business officei is onK fiscalh orient^'d and does not 
have a positive interest in the personnel function, then the personnel 
department will lack adequate suppoit. A few educational institutions 
have appointed vice-presidents for the personnel function. In manv cases, 
tlie peisonnel offices in these institutions include academic personnel 
a'^hninistration. 

Staff Versus Line Relationships. The personnel department usuall> 
has a "staff," as opjxjsed to a "line," relationship to all other depart- 
ments. It is the function of a personnel department to recommend courses 
of action to administrators in the operational line departments that will 
implement established institutional polic>. Manv actions and decisions 
of a personnel officer, or of a member of the personnel staff, affect how 
li le supervisors perform their duties and responsibilities. The more 
service to the institution in a staff relationship that tcjp management 
c\pccts fiom its personnel operaticMi. the stionger the personnel opera- 
tion becomes. A personnel cjpeiation serves an institution best when top 
management makes final decisions on cmplo>c-r-emplovee relationships, 
but onlv after being advised on those decisions bv the personnel depart- 
ment. The roles of the personnel staff and the administiator^ responsible 
for personnel affairs must be clearlv defined to reflect both the unique 
organizational aspects of higher education and the historv, cuirent envi- 
ronment, and objectives of each college. 

Personnel Staff 

The succc^ss of anv peisonnel progiam depends in large part on 
the cjualitv of the personnel staff. A well-qualified staff membei has not 
onlv a good background of training and experience but also the personal 
cjualities to wcjrk well vtth the administiation. facultv. hourl> emplovees, 
and a variet> of individuals outside the institution. 

The Director. The personnel director is an individual who can 
serve effectivelv as a number of top management and at the same time 
bring to management tlu thinking and the concerns of all empl(j>ees. In 
addition, he oi she enjovs the confidence both of management and of 
emplovees. without becoming an advers<jrv of eithci gioUf). The person- 
nel directoi also has the abilitv to develop a personnel staff whose goals 
are service both to management and to the einplo>ees of the uistitution 
(see Figure 3). 




The Staff. In \er> small institutions, a single individual may be 
the personnel staff. In larger institutions, staff members may specialize in 
suth functions as intm iewing and placement, position classification, 
record maintenance, training, and labor relations. There are real advan- 
tages to having each staff member be a generalist and become equally 
competent in all areas of the personnel operalion, especially when inter- 
viewing and placement are emphasizeu— say, at the beginning of a new 
school teim. h is easier to maintain full operation if staff members can 
be assigned to various areas as needs occur. 

There has been consi Jerable interest in developing standards for 
determining the number of positions needed in a personnel office. 
Attempts have been made to establish ratios of the number of personnel 
employees to the number of students, to the number of nonacademic 
employees, and to the size of the operating budget. No attempt has been 
totally successful. There are still fai too many variables in institutional 
administrative oiganizations, and in the acceptance of which personnel 
functions should be the specific responsibility of the personnel depart- 
ment, to achieve any consensus on how many employees are needed to 
perform recognized |X*rsonnel functions. 
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Few two->car colleges currenth have full-time personnel directors. 
Most colleges have delegated the various functions to central administra- 
tors, usuall) the chief administrators for academic or business affairs. 
The variet) of vva>s in which personnel responsibilities have been dele- 
gated emphasizes the need for delineating the personnel functions that 
arc the rcsponsibilit> of the central administrative staff, establishing 
responsibilit> for carrying out these functions, and determining when a 
college should employ a personnel specialist. 

Personnel Policies and Procedures 

RatiorMle. Policies generally are broad statements of principle, 
developed by boards of trustees and top administrators, that play a major 
role in creating and maintaining the overall v^limate of an institution. 
"An overabundance of policy stifles action, precludes flexibility, and dis- 
courages" employees at all levels (Fortunato and Waddell, i981, p. 302;. 
If there are too few regulations, however, there will be much inconsis- 
tency concerning the management of die institution. Thi.s chaotic sit- 
uation often leads to personnel decisions based not on institutional 
priorities but rather on the emotions of the moment. Moreover, orga- 
nizational conflict, intrificient operation, and even legal problems may 
develop when faculty and staff do not clearly understand the policies that 
affect them. 

Two-year colleges across the United States employ a great range of 
practices concerning the use of personnel policies. A policy that is taken 
for granted or assumed on one campus may be unknow n on others. Some 
institutions may develop elaborate, detailed policy manuals, while others 
have no formal statements of their policies. Nevertheless, every institution 
does have policies; some just communicate their policies better. Millet, 
MacLean, and Avery (1972) state that a "comprehensive personnel man- 
agement program must include policies and procedures" (p. 1). 

To establish and disseminate personnel policies in a two-year col- 
lege enhances the continuity and stability of the administration, encour- 
ages teamwork through the integration of functions and activities, 
improves internal relations through greater equity in management deci- 
sions, and enables the administration to carry out its responsibilities 
quickly and efficiently by defining the boundaries within which decisions 
must fall. Properly developed, the policy manual is a tool of good man- 
agement at the two-year college (Scheer, 1985), 

Differences Between Policy and Procedure. "A policy i.s a clear state- 
ment of a philosophy. A procedure is the implementation of that philos- 
ophy" (Fortunato and Wad Jell, 1981, p. 303). This is not to imply that 
policy precedes procedure. Scheer (1980) states that "policy is merely the 
outgrowth or practice" (p. 939). Each institution has a customary way of 
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doing things— this is praciiLC. A seiies uf :>icpb detailing the performance 
of that piattice is a procedure. Both practice and procedure are developed 
within the framework of polic>. Written polic> is a commonly accepted 
statement of understanding among the various levels of supervisors and 
supervisees. For example, , )olic> might state: ''Minimize the employee's 
financial outlay foi travel expenses." The procedure related to this policy 
stipulates. "Noimal travel costs are reimbursed promptly upon submis- 
sion of expense statements and proper receipts." The procedure is an 
instrument to accomplish the intent of the policy. The procedure answers 
such specific questions as who, when, where, how, and how much. 

Policy Manuals 

To be comprehensi\e, the policy manual must consider most areas 
of the two-year college's operations. Miller (1986) has suggested these 
items for inclusion: "personnel lecords, faculty recruitment, faculty 
appointments, administrative appointments, termination of employment, 
faculty orientation procedures, administraiive orientation procedures, aca- 
demic rank, promotion, tenure, employer-employee relations, and com- 
munity-faculty relations" (p. 121). The content of a particular policy 
manual should be unique to the institution. The policies should be devel- 
oped as they are needed to solve or prevent problems, tlu > should not be 
copied from a book or borrowed from other colleges or from businesses. 
Care should be taken to address certain legal technicalities common to 
most institutions, but the content of the manual should primarily reflect 
the needs of the particular college. 

Development Fortunato and Waddell (1981) present four general 
guidelines governing the establishment of policies. First, "a\oid estab- 
lishing policies that cover one-time situations." Policies should reflect 
the general philosophy of the institution, they should not be so detailed 
as to restrict management's prerogatives. Second, "test existing and new 
policies for practicality and usage with those who are to implement 
them." The personnel office and the first-line supervisors know the 
impact of proposed policies on their staffs. Their expertise should be 
utili/ed. Third, "do not introduce policies that cannot be monitored." 
Policies that cannot be enforced, or are sporadically enforced, lead to 
friistration and mistrust on the part of those affected by the policies. 
Fourth, "review existing policy when establishing new policy" (p. 302). 
The development of a new policy will often affect the content and value 
of an existing policy, sometimes contradicting the old policy or resulting 
in confusion. Revision of existing policies on a regular basis is suggested. 

The development oi personnel policy is most often accomplished 
by boards of tiustees or executive committees, who consult institutional 
personnel, as appropriate. The procedural implementation is not the 
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tabk of such groups, since ihc> usuall> arc not aware enough of the day- 
to-day procedures of the institution. The determination of proctdures is 
the responsibility of the personnel officer, who must establish close con- 
sultation with the jxTsonnel affected by the procedures (Foitunato and 
Waddell, 1981). 

Review. Review of new policies and procedures before their final 
approval is crucial to their success. Good manuals aie developed on the 
basis of the recognition that personnel in each part of the institution 
should have the opportunity to review and comment on policies and 
procedures before they are impleinentc'. Tins practice is useful in two 
ways. First, an employee who feels like part of the decision-making pro- 
cess will be more likely to support the final product. Second, it is impor- 
tant t: -.^oi^nize and value viewpoints on policies and procedures from 
those closest to their impacts. 

It is also important to include review by legal counsel. From the 
legal point of view, the manual may be a binding contract, and review by 
counsel will avoid difficulties later. Some colleges carry this point farther 
by contracting with specialists to develop the policy manual. These spe- 
cialists have develo{)ed ''generic" manuals very carefully, which they can 
adapt to particiilai in-ititutions by filling in the appropriate blanks. While 
this procedure undoubtedly reduces legal concer is, the utility and appro- 
priateness of such manuals for particular institutions must be questioned. 

Approval The approval process follows '"eview and is crucial to 
the acceptance of the policy by the uitire staff of ihe institution. Individ- 
uals from every unit and subunit should f.ci that they have had the 
opportunity to be heard. Most two-year colleges require all policies to be 
approved by boards oi trustees or similar bodies. Such approval is crucial, 
but it should not be considered as a mandate to enforce compliance. An 
undeistanding of the policy, based on the idea of cooperation and partic- 
ipation by those v\ho will be affected, is much more desirable and useful. 
It is the task of the peisonnel office to develop this understanding. 

Disseminaiioru Employees of every business or other enterprise have 
the right to know the policies that affect them, and two-year colleges are 
no exception to this rule. It has been suggested (Fc;rtunato and Waddell, 
1981 j that such information U disseminated in two types of publications: 
'A detailed and controlled personnel [X)licy manual (in loose-leaf form 
10 simplify updating) should be supplied to each administrative unit and 
a summary handbook should be distributed to each faculty and staff 
member" (p. 305). It is also recommended that two handbooks, one for 
faculty and one for nonfacultv, be used. The policy manual must contain 
the exact and official text of each |X)licy affecting all categories of 
employees. The language should be precise and accurately detailed. The 
handbook, on the other hand, may contain only a summary of the policies, 
with appropriate references to the more comprehensive policy manual. 
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Grievance Policy 

One area of policy manuals warrants special consideration: the 
grievance polic>. Grievance procedures allow redress for employees who 
feel personal concern or dissatisfaction with their employment. The defi- 
nition of what constitutes a grievance may oe established by the institution 
broadly or narrowly according to its philosophy and style. The grievance 
policy should include the specifications of eligible employees, the steps 
involved in the procedure, and the time limits for each step in the process. 
"Different personnel uniu may require different grievance procedures" 
(Kilbcr^, Angelo, and Lorber, 1972, p. 29). Since these different units may 
operate under differing policies and procedures, the grievance policy is 
also likely to differ. The important tiling is for faculty and staff to know 
that if problems arise, a fair method of resolution is available. Since griev- 
ance procediires provide for the resolution of internal conflict, "their exis- 
tence is a critical factor in achieving and maintaining good employee 
relations.*' This, in turn, "can be a critical factor in the ability of an 
institution to fulfill its role and mission" (Oberle, 1981, p. 35). 

Personnel Records 

Personnel records have long been considered necessary for good 
personnel administration. The records function has recently become even 
more important. With the advent of federal and state labor and anti- 
discrimination legislation, the maintenance of accurate, compi »e, and 
readily available personnel lecords is crucial to the sound opercvion of 
colleges and universities. 

Colleges and universities operate under many of the same reg- 
ulations as industry. To avoid the potential consequences of failing to 
maintain proper records, they must take great care to keep appropriate 
personnel records. 

In addition to the need tor avoiding lawsuits or sanctions, there 
are other important reasons for systematic records management. Person- 
nel records are used to support decisions on employment matters, to 
resolve disciplinary disputes, and to assist in strategic planning through 
institutional research. When new staff and faculty are hired, personnel 
files are created and maintained to provide support for later decisions 
concerning "promotion, tenure, recognition, discipline, dismissal, and 
the like" (Fortunato and Waddell, 1981, p. 121 J. For disciplinary matters, 
the personnel file contains records of action and evidence supporting 
such action. (Most institutions, especially those with grievance policies, 
St inn late both rnnt^^nt and length of relent for an; dibcipline- related 
data.) Information available from personnel records can support a vari- 
ety of institutional research efforts. Studies that answer "the strategic 
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'whys' and 'what ifs'" (Douglas, Klein, and Hunt, 1986, p. 151) of orga- 
nizational planning arc vital to effective and efficient operation of an 
organization. 

Functions of Records Ma7iagenu,nL There are three basic compo- 
nents of records management. The first is records creation. The basic 
capture of data is fundamental; without accurate data, no system is useful. 
Data are most often collected immediately after the appointment of faculty 
or staff members by having the new employees complete biographical 
forms. (The data are not collected until after hiring, because much of the 
information that is useful to personnel managers cannot legally be 
requested of applicants.) Other data are collected with other methods, as 
necessary. The information retained in personnel records should include 
''every thing considered reasonably available and helpful to augment and 
raise the level of decision making" (Ohio ^oard of Regents, 1974, p. 89). 
There are several lists available tha: tell which data are considered vital; 
one of the most comprehensive is Fortunato and Waddell's (1981). 

The second component is records ma -n ten a nee. Records mainte- 
nance is the means of controlling, analyzing, and accessing recorded data. 
Wollingand Bercen (1972) list the three stages ol a personnel record's life: 
active status, semiactive status, and inactive status. An active record has a 
currently stated, specific purpose. If no such purpose exists, the record 
should not be maintained in active status. A semiactive record is main- 
tained for some legal or historical reason — for example, a terminated- 
employee payroll record, w^hich must be permanently maintained for legal 
purposes. Such a record should also not be maintained in active status. 
An inactive record becomes the responsibility of the third component of 
records management: records disposition. 

Records disposition provides for the systematic removal of semi- 
active records, the orderly disposal of inactive records, the protection of 
vital records, and the preservation of legal and historical documents. As a 
rule, records should be disposed of when they are no longer used; in 
practice, however, records may be kept for two years or, in some cases, 
forever. Each institution should determine, within state and federal guide- 
lines, a schedule for retention and disposal of all records. 

Until very recently, personnel data have been maintained in indi- 
vidual file folders. These files contain application forms, personal and 
educational profiles, performance evaluations, documents on insurance 
coverage, retirement information, and so on. Many srriall two-year colleges 
continue to use such systems, but other institutions have found this 
method of record keeping burdensome and inadequate. These institutions 
now employ automated systems of record keeping. One common approach 
considers the personnel record to be just one of several kinds of data 
modules, linked via integrated computer software into a comprehensive 
management information system. This approach, while not new, is still 
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not widespread aniong i\vu-\ear coUegts, but the demands of the present 
and the futuie will undoubtedly piompt itb appeaiance on most campuseb 
rather soon. 
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Without a definable and effective appraisal system, decisions 
related to employee development and career path become 
unfocused. The entire organ zation suffers because no 
systematic feedback on performance is available. 



Performance Appraisal 

Mary Louise Holloway 



This chapter reviews general facets of performance appraisal, pointing 
out the similaiititi and diffeieiices in methods and instruments used to 
appraise the performance of administrative, academic, and nonacademic 
personnel and relating the concepts of merit pay and tenure to perfor- 
mance appraisal. 

Overview of Performance Appraisal 

The concept "»f performance appraisal is central to effective man- 
agement and is commonplace in ever>da> life. Salespeople earn commis- 
sions based on the number of products they sell, professional football 
quarterbacks are judged b> the number of passes they complete. People 
either consciously or unconsciously evaluate a variety of things and peo- 
ple each day. Certainly these daily routine evaluations have a great deal 
of subjectivity. 

Formal performance evaluations should be far less subjective, but 
It is important to realize that not all subjectivity can be eliminated. In 
general, most people agree on the need for performance appraisal. "The 
problem," Castetter vl986j asserts, "is to develop valid, reliable appraisal 
systems and to engender increased understanding of the purposes and 
limitations of performance appraisal so that results will not be misused" 
(p. 318). Castetter (1986) observes that "for the bettei part of a century 
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organizations have been experimenting with performance appraisal of 
various types . . . about the onl', consensus that has developed is that 
performance appiaisal is not a matter of choice" (p. 321). 

Performance appraisal is a process of assessing and evaluating an 
employee's performance in relation to preset standards or specific objec- 
tives. Ideally, the criteiia are known b> the employee and b> the manager, 
and the steps or resources needed to attain effective performance are 
mutually agreed upon (Latham, 1984, p. 87), but this is not alvvays wha^ 
actually happens. 

The major purposes of performance appraisal are formative (or 
developmental) and summative (or judgmental). Formative appraisal is 
conducted to improve performance, suggest career development, and iden- 
tify training and developmental needs. Kearney (1979) emphasizes that 
"developmental decisions require information on how the outcome 
occurred" (p. 248). Summative appraisal, in contrast, has a wider focus 
and IS used to make decisions for compensation, placement, and staffing 
deficiencies, to correct informational inaccuracies, and to respond to exter- 
nal challenges, hi summative appraisal, Keainey (1979) places emphasis 
on "what happened" (p 248). Performance appraisal is also used for 
review during the orientation or probationary period of employment. 

Designing the Appraisal 

Objectives. The purpose of the performance appraisal system deter- 
mines what IS to be appraised: traits, behavior, or results. In the past, 
trait scales were quite popular, Litham (1984), however, notes that they 
"lack reliability" and there is "no way to measure or make explicit what 
a person has to start, stop, or continue." Furthermore, trait scales may be 
viewed as "susceptible to the personal whims, tastes, and fancies of the 
evaluator" (pp. 88-89). 

The current trend is toward results-oriented appraisals. When 
results are used, an employee's accomplishments can be readily assessed. 
Results are objective, quantifiable, specific, and measurable. For these rea- 
sons, a results-oriented ippraisal system is preferred by the courts and by 
the Ecjual Employment Opoortunity Commission (Latham. 1984, p. 90). 

Closely allied with results is behavior, thai is, how the results were 
achieved. Kearney (1979) and L-evinson (1976) argue for appraising job- 
specific behavior, if managers are to evaluate behavior and not outcome.-^. 
Latham (1984) calls for job analyses "to identify those behaviors that are 
critical for employees in various positions to demonstrate in order to 
implement the [strategic] plan" (p. 92). 

Methods. Appraisal methods fall into two categories: traditional 
and participative. The choice of methodology depends on the purpose of 
the appraisal, l igure I depicts empioyee pauicipaiioii in inc appiaisal 
system along a continu^'*:^ 
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Figure 1. Methods of Performance Appraisal 

Traditional Methods 
] Performance Appraisal 



No employee part iciixit ion 



Participative Method 

A X X X ] Performance Appraisal 

Work Work Work 
review review re\!e\c 

Employee participates 

Traditional methods include rating scales, checklists, the critical- 
incident process, and behaviorall) anchoied rating scales. These meth- 
ods measure after-the-fact behavior and instrinMcallv assume that the 
employee cannot improve during the appraisal period. 

Rating scales arc the oldest and most widely used means of mea- 
suring performance. The rating form lists the qualities and characteristics 
to be rated and may use a continuous or a discrete scale. The rater checks 
statements that actually portray employee behavior. For administrative 
personnel, the items may reflect analytical ability, judgment, leadership, 
creative ability, initiative, and knowledge of work. Items for nonacademic 
personnel ma> include quantity and quality of work, job knowledge, 
cooperativeness, dependability, and attitude. Academic personnel may be 
rated on knowledge of subject matter, organization, attitude toward stu- 
dents, lecture, discussion and questioning skills, and general cc irse con- 
duct. Although they are used universalis rating scales are subject to 
various forms of error. 

A checklist give^ the appraiser a choice among weighted perfor- 
mance-related statements that can occur in the job for which the checklist 
has been designed. Usuall> the weights are not knowii to the appraiser. 
A separate checklist is required for each job, making this method of 
appraisal costly. 

The critical-incident process requires the manager to record sig- 
nificant examples of positive oi negative behavior related to job perfor- 
mance, as they occur. For this method to be a useful feedback tool, the 
statements should include brief descriptions of what happened, settings, 
and circumstances. Critical-incident records ma> be used in conjunction 
with othei methods of appraisal. This appraisal method helps to reduce 
recency bias. Its use is also consistent with federal laws. 

Behaviorally anchored rating scales assess performance on the basis 
of specific descriptions of work behavior. The> lequire considerable time 
duu cMuit to develop. A separate rating icrm is required for each job. Basi- 
cally, development of such scales begins with the identification of a job's 
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ke> areas of rci>ponsibilit>. Next, the emplovce and the supervisor describe 
man> examples uf actual job behavior iliat pertain to various degrees of 
jub performance. Examples are then classified under job responsibilities. 
At the next stage, knowledgeable people are asked to rate each item of job 
behavior by assigning it a number on a scale (between one and seven, or 
one and nine). The average scale value for each incident of job behavior is 
computed, and the final seven or nine items, with their scores, become the 
anchors for each job dimension. The use of these scales has been primarily 
ir business and industry, and research is continuing. 

Participative appraisal methods include management b> objec- 
tives, standards of performance, and self-appraisal. The theory behind 
participative appraisal is that anticipated rewards serve as motivators. 

In management b> objectives, the employee a» the manager joint- 
ly establisli performance goals in terms of measurable outcomes geared to 
the organization's objectives. Together they assess the employee's progress 
toward attaining the goals at least once each quarter and maybe more 
often. Employee participation enhances achievement of goals. Werther and 
Davis (1983, p. 299) list three difficulties of this method: The objectives 
may be too ambitious or too narrow, some areas of performance may be 
overlooked, and the objectives may focus on quantity lather than qualify, 
because quality is often more difficult to measure. 

Standards of performance are statements of the observable condi- 
tions that vvill exist when a job is being or has been satisfactorily per- 
formed. A standard of performance lists observable conditions or effects, 
either wanted or unwanted, in tirms of quantity, quality, time, and cost. 

In self-appraisal, the employee and the manager establish a series 
of targets or objectives for an appropriate span of time. At the end of that 
interval, they have another discussion, during which the employee evalu- 
ates performance relative to the objectives, attempts to solve newly recog- 
nized problems, and sets new objectives for the next period. The role of 
the manager is to listen and guide. Since there is no criticism, there is no 
defensiveness. Theoretically, the employee critiques himself or herself 
and establishes the basis of behavioral change. 

Measures. Several measures may be used to evaluate performance. 
Their helpfulness is enhanced to the extent that they are easy to use, 
reliable, and able to report on the designated behaviors that determine 
performance. Direct observation evaluates performance that is actually 
seen (for example, an nutructur's lecturing in a classroom;. Indirect obser- 
vation evaluates a substitute for actual {performance (such as the results 
f;f a test given by an instructor). Objective performance measures can be 
verified by others (for example, a counselor's providing coiiect and accu- 
rate information about a program to potential students;. Subjective 
measures are the appraiser's personal opinions and are appropriate for 
inclusion in a total evaluation. 
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Criteria. Smith (in Castcitcr, 1986, p. 337j suggests four characif^ris- 
tics of effective performance criteria. First, the criteria are relevant to the 
characteristics being appraised. Second, the> are unbiased, the> are based 
on the job characteristics, not on the person. Third, criteria are significant 
and directh related to the institution's goals. Fourth, the criteria are prac- 
tical, both measurable and efficient for the institution in question. 

Rater Errors. Objectivity is a key factor in virtually every method 
of appiaisal. Rater errors are discrepancies in evaluating another's per- 
formance. Managers, although subject to human frailties, can exert con- 
trol over the following common rating errors by being aware of them. 

1. Halo effect. The manager appraises employees in terms of his 
or her own attitude toward them, instead of appraising their 
performance. 

2. Leniency. This is the most frequent error in performance 
appraisal. The manager is not willing to face the unpleasant- 
ness that may ensue from an unfavorable appraisal. 

3. Error of central tendency. The manager tends to late more 
employees near the midpoint than anywhere else on the scale. 
There is a greater tendency to do ?his when there is an odd 
number of choices on a rating scale. 

4. Bics. The manager may hold a prejudice against a group or a 
class of people and thereby distort their ratings. This practice 
may violate antidiscrimination laws. 

5. Recency error The manager bases ratings on what is most easily 
remembered, and this may not be characteristic of the total 
period. 

Performing the Appraisal 

Responsibility. Generally the employee's immediate supervisor con- 
ducts the performance appraisal. The premise for this practice is that the 
person responsible for managing a department understands organiza- 
tional objectives, needs, and influences. Being held accountable for the 
successful operation of a department, the manager must have control 
over personnel administration. 

According to the purpose of an appraisal and the level or category 
of the person being appraised, more than one source of data may be used 
(for example, student appraisals, peer appraisals, or appraisals by staff 
who inicidc; fr^qurn'Jy with the person being appraised). When other 
data sources are used, however, the manager must consider the appraiser's 
"unique perspective," as well as the fact that these sources may reflect 
limited knowledge of the appraisee's job and scope of responsibilities 
(C]ew\^ and P^^niing, IQft^, p 21} Thi*; r»snf*n;}||y tmr* wh^n s»»irJents 
appraise administrators. 
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Frequency. The frequency of performance appraisal and feedback 
also dcj^ends on the parpose of the appraisal. Oiientation or probation- 
ary reviews for new employees are usually done on a thirty-, sixty-, or 
ninety -day basis. Formative appraisals conducted for developmental pur- 
poses should be consistent u ith timely feedback of performance and rein- 
forcement of appropriate behavior. They arc often done on an irregular 
basis. Summative appraisals are generally scheduled for the anniversary 
date of employment or for some fixed annual date. The schedule reflects 
the need for information to guide decisions on salary, promotion, or 
tenure. Conducting the annual appraisal on the employee*s anniversary 
date spreads appraisals throughout the year, eases the manager's work- 
load, and minimizes employees' tendencies to compare themselves with 
others. 

Criteria for Instruments. The basic criterion for any performance 
appraisal instrument is that it be both reliable and valid. A reliable instru- 
ment provides consistent results, a valid instrument contains a represent- 
ative sampling of the icquisite job behaviors necessary for performance — 
that is, it actually measures valid job behavior. 

The Appraisal Process 

The appraisal process gives the manager an opportunity to 
develop ways of improvmg employees' future performance. Ultimately, 
this effort can be expected to move the nistitution toward excellence. 

Preparation. Planning for an appraisal interview requires consid- 
erable effort and forethought by the manager. Most managers do not 
relish the task of pertormance appraisal because of its judgmental aspects. 
The appraisal written today remains in the employee's file for a long 
time, and decisions arc Lu^ed on the jntormation it contains. These are 
the realities. 

The first step in preparing for the performance review is to select 
a time and place and make an appointment with the employee. To 
enable the employee to come to the meeting prepared, this notice should 
be given at least one or two wcf ks in advance. Preparation by employee 
may include self-appraisal, specific statements of demonstrated 
strengths, and a rationale to explain lack of accomplishment and areas 
lor improvement. 

To make appraisal useful, the manager's next step is to gather 
data from several sources. *^'Nis "n tails reviev\ing the employee's job 
description to see v\hat should have been done, and comparing this with 
the actual r< suits. Other sources of data may include stiident evaluations, 
peer evaluations, records of absenteeism, and self-a|)praisal by the 
employee, losing information from a variety of sources provides a broad 
perspective and minimizes subjective judgment. 
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Clcwis and Panting (1985, p. 9) cmphal)i^c the importance of the 
manager's preparing for a two-sided discusbion for the following reasons. 

• To provide the employee with an opportunity to explain re^ 
sons for his or her actions, make suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the job, explain successful methods he or she has used, 
and clear up questions of policy about the content of the job 

• To provide the employee with an opportunity to discuss and 
get help in solving special problems he or she has encountered 
on the job and clear up any p^'nts of confusion or misunder- 
standing he or she may have about the job 

• To develop improvement plans and projects for better use of 
the employee's strengths 

• To build a strong personal relationship in which supervisor 
and employee are willing to talk freely about the job, how it is 
being done, what improvement is possible, and how it may be 
obtained 

• To eliminate or reduce the tension and anxiety that may exist 
when employees have not had the opportunity of planned 
discussion. 

The Interview, Privacy and freedom from interruption by visitors 
or telephone calls are absolute requisites for the performance appraisal 
and will enhance concentration. These conditions convey to the employee 
that the session is important, that the employee is valued, and that the 
manager has time for discussion. 

At the outset, the manager should clarify the objectives of the 
discussion. This will help to keep the meeting on track and will avoid 
focusing on trivia. 

Employees should be encouraged to participate. The more they par- 
ticipate in the appraisal process, the more likely they are to be satisfied 
with the appraisal and with the manager. In addition, participation helps 
employee^ to understand themselves better and generally leads to more 
commitment and follow-through on performance improvement. A good 
way to begin is to ask employees to review the year's progress verbally and 
to discuss the problems, needs, innovations, satisfactions, and dissatisfac- 
tions they have encountered. It is important that the manager listen. 

Total performance should be reviewed, with discussion beginning 
and ending on a positive note. This is not always possible, particularly if 
an employee's work has been consistently unsatisfactory. The manager 
should point out strengths and areas of satisfactory performance. If there 
are areas that need improvement, focus on those that are likely to make a 
difference. Even an employee performing high levels has room for 
improvement. Limit the number of things the employee will be expected 
to improve. Remember, one area of noticeable improvement is better 
than many supertuial gains, or none at all. lo conclude the interview, 
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recap the major poinib and determine a simple plan for fuilher develop- 
ment of the employee. 

Make certain that the employee receives a copy of the appraisal 
wahin one to three days after the meeting. Immediately after the inter- 
view, it is wise to make notes about what was agreed on and about plans 
for follow-through. 

Inadequacies of Appraisal System 

Laird and Clampett (1985) interviewed sixty-one managers in a 
Fortune 500 service organization And found that all managers, regardless 
of function, position, or location, mentioned four problems: multiple 
uses of the appraisal form, subjectivity and inflated ratings, problems in 
defining objectives, and dissemination of evaluation results to employees 
in the interview (p. 49). Other drawbacks, cited by Levinson (1976), 
include incomparable ratings by different managers ;rom different units, 
no mechanisms to ensure that managers give frequent feedback, and few 
support mechanisms to help managers cope with their sense of inade- 
quacy about appraising subordinates (p. 32). 

Some key reasons for unsatisfactory progress in improving perfor- 
mance appraisal systems are cited by Castetter (1986, p. 327-330). These 
include administrative irrationality, technical irrationality, premature 
commitment, state legislation, and environmental impediments. Author- 
ities in the field of human resources generally agree that quality assurance 
for a performance appraisal system must include provisions for confi- 
dentiality, objectivity, demonstrable results, involvement, specificity, and 
validity of appraiser. 

Appraisal of Administrators 

Over the past two decades, there has been increased interest in the 
evaluation of administrators, particularly with the call for greater account- 
ability by institutions of higher education. Nordvall (1979) places the 
reasons for the systematic evaluation of college administrators into three 
categories, pressures and demands for evaluation from internal and exter- 
nal sources, improvement of the performance of individual administra- 
tors, and improvement of the perfonnance of the institution (pp. 4-5). 
These dovetail with Lahti's (1980) enumeration of the major functions of 
management fundamental to the successful development and mainte- 
nance of a community college, defining its purpose, molding its charac- 
ter, determining what needs to be accomplished, and mobilizing the 
resources to accomplish these ^nds (p. 1 )• 

Assessment of senior administrators must focus on institutional 
goals and aspirations, as well as on administrative performance (Lome, 
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197^, p. 3). In a scries of nondircctive intcr\ic\Vo with a .eprcscntati\t 
number of top executives from business firms, Rees^^r u975j found that 
the performance crittiid that overshadow ''all other considerations in the 
evaluation of senior executives are their abilities to develop ambitious, 
but realistic, plans for making the operations for which thev are respon- 
sible profitable, followed by the exu..t to which the planned piofits arc 
achieved" (p. 43). 

In higher education, as well as in business, management h) objec- 
tives is a common mode of performance appraisal for senior-level admin- 
istrators. At these levels of management and administration, there is less 
need for traditional methods of appraisal or standards of performance. 
Although performance reviews are scheduled at regular intervals and 
focu jn the strategic plan, the common theme is that appraisals are 
continual (Recser, 1975, p. 43). Other approaches to administrator evalu- 
ation (Nordvall, 1979, p. 11) are unstructured narration, unstructured 
documentation, structured narration, rating scales, and structured docu- 
mentation. These approaches are not mutuall> exclusive and are often 
combined or expanded in an institutional evaluation system. 

Appraisal of Academic Personnel 

Miller (1974) has linked the increased interest in faculty evaluation 
to three issues: finance, governance, and accountability (p. 3). Forces exter- 
nal to higher education are contributing to the urgency with which insti- 
tutions seek to evaluate faculty performance (Blackburn, O'Conncll, and 
Pelleno, 1980, p. 458). Legislators, taxpayers, parents, and students are 
pressuring institutions of higher education to examine the cost-effective- 
ness of each department and the performance of each instructor. This has 
affected who gets fired, tenured, or promoted. 

Seldin (1980) advances four reasons for faculty evaluation: to 
improve performance; to provide a rational, equitable basis for crucial 
administrative decisions on tenure, promotion in rank, and retention, to 
provide students with a handy guide for the selection of courses and 
instructors; and to be able to provide data to interested individuals and 
organizations operating off the campus (pp. 4-6). Some educators ques- 
tion whether peiformance appraisal is valid or even possible in higher 
education. Some feel that it is not needed, and others argue that it is an 
invasion of their professional privacy. 

In a nationwide study, Seldin (1984) found that the most frequently 
used factors in evaluating overall faculty performance were classroom 
teaching (98.7 percent) and student advising (61.7 percent) (p. 39). 
Because the primary focus of academic personnel in two-year institutions 
is iasJructioii, it makes sense to focus on instruction and on student 
advising in evaluating faculty. Because students are the focus, it may also 
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be advisable to heed Miller (1979). **Collegc students are exceedingly expe- 
rienced teacher-watchers, having had twelve years' exovi'ence before they 
came to college. They learn early or late that academic success is related 
to their ability to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of their teachers— 
and countless peer discussions assist in these analyses" (p. 76). 

Guidelines for successful faculty appraisal should include the 
following: 

1. Gain broad support at the outset frc »i administration, faculty, 
and students 

2. Incorporate faculty input, as feasible. 

3. Emphasize the main purpose of the appraisal system, improve- 
ment in performance. 

4. Use multiple sources of information. 

5. Keep the appraisal system manageable. 

6. Provide informational forums during the developmental phase, 
and encourage faculty and students to attend. 

7. Implement a faculty development program to accompany the 
appraisal system. 

8. Adapt existing rating forms, rather than devising new ones. 

9. Allow one to two years for acceptance and implementation. 

Tenure 

Initially, teni re was developed to protect and support icademic 
freedom. As f inane al exigencies in higher education have escalated, 
tenure has become increasingly more related to job security. In some 
institutions of higher education, notably universities, tenure is almost 
sacrosanct. This can be a problem when retrenchment becomes necessary. 

Not all two-year institutions award tenure. Among those that do, 
the criteria may be very flexible or very stringent. One criterion common 
to all is length of service (usually three to five years of continuous employ- 
ment for full-time faculty members). Some institutions have tenure quo- 
tas. A w^ork by Miller (1979) contains the suggestion that avoiding a 
tenure quota may mean increasing selectivity, minimizing "instant ten- 
ure" and credit for prior service, lengthening probationary periods, 
appointing faculty members outside the tenure track, evaluating tenured 
faculty, separating tenure and promotion decisions, and facilitating early 
retirement (p. 85). 

The following questions may be helpful (Miller, 1979, p. 86): 

• Has the institution recently updated its policies and procedures? 

• Does the faculty handbook treat personnel records, faculty 
recruitment and appointments, termination of employment, ori- 
entation, promotion, college-faculty relations, and community- 
faculty relations? 
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• Do faculty procedures allow a more oi less continuous updating 
and modifying of policies and proccduies? 

• Has the institution developed detailed statistical data on ten- 
uie — adequate to assist in making policy decisions? 

• Do personnel policies and procedures that relate to promotion 
and tenure leflect the operational rewards system? 

Appraisal of Nonacademic Support Personnel 

Nonacademic supix)rt personnel include secretaries, typists, cash- 
iers, and maintenance workers. Their positions are usually clearly defined 
in their job descriptions. These employees may be evaluated quarterly or 
annually, after initial probation. They may or may not have input into 
the appraisal process. Traditional methods of appraisal are used most 
frequently at this level. Regardless of the method of appraisal, the pur- 
pose — improvement in performance — and the criteria for performance 
should be known to employees. 

Rarely are support staff issued contracts. Their continued employ- 
ment and promotion are generally contingent on satisfactory perfor- 
mance, institutional needs, and (in some institutions^ seniority. If merit 
pay is instituted for these employees, it should be congruent with other 
areas of the institution. 

Merit Pay 

The concept of merit pay in public education has been around for 
a long time. The cyclical history of merit pay is chronicled by Murnanc 
and Cohen (1986). As early as 1918, a compensation system, called merit 
pay, was used in some U.S. public school districts, urveys by the 
National Education Association have confirmed its use through the 1920s. 
During the 1940s and the early 1050s, interest in merit pay diminished as 
the majority of U.S. public school districts adopted uniform salary sched- 
ule.v Interest in merit pay was rekindled with the advent of Sputnik but 
waned again. Through the 1960s and the 1970s, the number of school 
districts using merit pay continued to decrease (p. 16j. The current surge 
of interest in and controversy about merit uay is a result of President 
Reagan's call for more accountability in education via merit plans for 
instructors (Brown, 1984, p. 7). In many institutions of higher education, 
boards of trustees have mandated merit pay for educators. 

What is meant by the term merit pay^^ "To some, merit connotes a 
measure of effectiveness that is to be gauged and rccogni/ed, to others it 
is analogous to or identified with a civil service sort of classification 
system: <nid to still others, it rcpiesents constancy on the job, seniority 
with career status and longevity pay implications. . . . All three of these 
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concepts need not be mutually e\clusi\e of one anothti, the> truly relate 
to educational pioductivitv. Meiit pay, therefoie, is the lewarding of 
employees in accordance with their plac s along the scale of educational 
productivity or effectiveness" (Van Zwoll, 1964, pp. 243, 244). 

Benefits of Merit Pay. Brown (1983) relates that many social sci- 
entists believe money can motivate employee performance. ''By varying 
the amount and duration of salary increases, positive behavior can be 
induced that will have salutory ramifications for productivity" (p. 23). 
Others disagree, pointing out that other factors must also exist in the 
environment. 

Andrews and Marzano (1983) call for institutions "to foster moti- 
vation of outstanding faculty efforts through formal recognition, merit 
[emphasis added], and public awareness" (p. 105). They reason that 
recognition will ensure outstanding faculty positions of leadership and 
will provide motivation for more faculty to move away Irom average 
performance. 

Implementing a Merit System, Cooperation between administrators 
and each of the employee levels involved is essential to develop and 
implement an acceptable merit pay system. Andrews and Marzano (1983) 
stipulate that criteria for outstanding performance must be identified 
and agreed on; a fair, objective, and effective system of evaluating job 
performances must be developed, actual rewards must be stipulated; and 
the number of employees eligible for merit pay in a given year must be 
specified (p. 107). 

On the basis of the literature, it seems clear that a distinction 
should be made between a review for merit pay and a performance 
appraisal. Also, because of the seiiousncss of merit reviews and the 
potential for misunderstanding, all supenisors involved in merit review 
processes should participate in training sessions before the inception of 
their merit review plans. 
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Staff developmeyit is becoming a high-priority issue in two-year 
colleges. This chapter outlines the essential elements of a staff 
development progra^n. 



Staff Development 
and Training 

Stephen Rostek, Deborah Jean Kladivko 



Staff development and training, also Ldlled professional development in 
man> educational institutions, tan be defined as purposeful learning 
experience undertaken in response to identified needs. Its general purpose 
is to impiove organizational and individual performance in achieving 
institutional goals. Staff development helps employees to develop their 
potential and to improve their ability to meet job responsibilities. 

A need for staff development exists when a discrepancy between 
the current state of affairs and the desired state of affaiis exists (Friedman 
and Yarbiough, 1985). Staff development needs are generated by the 
need for maxinii/ing congruence between the organization and the envi- 
ronment, organizational structure and purposes, individual employees 
and the organization (Friedman anti Yarbrough, 1985), and individual 
employees and theii aspirations. Lack of congruence in these four areas 
is most often due to change. Staff development fjrogranis are designed to 
aid employees and the organization m coping with or responding to 
change. 

From the point of view of the institution, staff development pro- 
grams are designed in response to changt that is geneiated either exter- 
nally oi internally. The need to maximize congruence between the 
organization and its environment is a response to external changes. 

R I Milln .iikJ \ W II< |/dp(rl. J? ((tls ) ls\urs tn iViwyuirl ,\\/i}m<^rmrnl 
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Changing economic tonclitionb. shifting labor-maiket needs, and rapid 
advances in technology aie among the external changes that affect two- 
year colleges. 

The need to maximize congruence between organizational struc- 
ture and purposes is a response to internal change. Internal changes can 
be the result of external changes and may occur either to maintain the 
system's stability or to move the organization in new directions (Friedman 
and Yarbrough, 1985). Internal changes that are not tied to external 
changes also exist. Revised mission statements and reconfigured organi- 
zational charts are among these changes. 

The ability of an organization to deal with change in an efficient 
manner is essential for two-year colleges. These institutions were designed 
to meet community needs and are expected to be able to keep up w^th the 
changes in labor-market demands and technological advances. *Technol- 
ogy changes faster than societal systems so that professions based on 
technology must respond more rapidly" (Lowenthal, 1981, p. 5)9). Two- 
year colleges need to retrain or revitalize their staff members to improve 
the performance of the institution in relation to these changing needs 
(Alfred and Nash 1983). From the point of view of the individual 
employee, staff development programs are undertaken in response to two 
kinds of change: change that is outside the control of the individual, and 
change that is self-initiated. 

The nerd to maximize the fit between individual employees and 
the organization relates to change that is outside the control of the indi- 
vidual. As an organization changes (because of either external or internal 
pressures), new needs become apparent. Staff development programs pro- 
vide the individual with the opportunity to respond to these new^ needs, 
creating a better fit between the individual and the organization. 

The need to maximize the fit between individual employees and 
their aspirations relates to change that is self-initiated. Self-initiated 
change, also called renewal, refers to individuals' desires to grow, to want 
more, or to better themselves. These desires may be related to the desire 
to take on new responsibilities or prepare for more desirable pooitions, 
or they may be related to the desire to complete the responsibilities of 
current positions more efficiently and effectively. 

This chapter outlines the essential cleme.ics of a staff development 
program. It is designed to aid »he individual responsible foi staff devel- 
opment and includes applications to tht tvvo-year college situation. 

Institutional Commitment 

Research indicates that institutional commitment is crucial to the 
success of institutionvMde staff development progiams. Among the type.s 
of institutional commitment to staff development are support from t(*p 
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admmistidtuis, statements of p\ilusuph>, emplu>ces' (ummitnient and 
leadniess, incentives and rewards, financial lesouices, staffing, and mte- 
giation into the organization. 

Support from Top Administrators. Support from top administra- 
tors, especial!) from the chief executive officer, is crucial to the success of 
a staff development program (O'Banion, 1982j. Without support from 
the top, staff developers and emplo>ees alike ma> find little incentive to 
organize or participate in staff development programs. Although support 
from top administrator' is listed as a separate t>pe of institutional com- 
mitment, it affects every other type covered in this discussion. 

Statements of Philosophy. A statement of philosophy, which is a 
primar> element outlining the reasons \vh> a staff development program 
is being pursued, establishes the focus or the objectives of an institution- 
wide staff development program. 

Employees' Commitment and Readiness. Commitment and readi- 
ness follow logicall) from emplo>ees' involvement in the development of 
statements of philosophy. The chances of employees suppjorting a pro- 
gram are greatly increased if employees feel involved in the process and if 
they understand the anticipated benefits of the program. Friedman and 
Yarbrough (1985) state that employees' commitment can be gained if 
they perceive a discrepancy between the actual and the desired states of 
affairs, believe in their own ability to improve or close that gap, and 
understand the role of the staff development program in accomplishing 
the improvement. 

Incentives and Rewards. Incentives and rewards provide stUl other 
ways of fostering commitment from employees, hicentives and rewards 
commonly associated with staff development activities include released 
time, promotions, stipends, salary increases, ir^titutional recognition, 
and paid travel 

The value of personal and professional growth as an incentive in 
itself should not be overlooked and has been confirmed by several com- 
munity college studies (O'Ba^ ^m, 1982). Faculty and staff members desire 
opportunities for renewal, Sv A development activities provide avenues 
for fosteiing this renewal. 

Financial Resources. The level of financial support given to a staff 
development program is tied directly tu administrative support. If admin- 
istrators believe in staff development, they are likely to allocate funds to 
support the p.ogram. Financial resources are necessary to cover the costs 
of individual programs and of institutional incentives and rewards. 

Staffing, A staff development program is most effective when one 
person is chosen as its coordinator. This does not imply that an orga- 
nization must employ a person whi>se sole responsibility is staff devel- 
opment. Rather, each institution needs to make staffing decisions based 
on such criteria as the size of the institution, the resources available, and 
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the priority given to staff development. Some organizations place the 
responsibih't) for staff development in the hands of the personnel offi- 
cer; other organizations place the responsibility in the hands of other 
administrators. 

Integration into the Organization. Efforts to integrate the knowl- 
edge or skillji learned from staff development activities back into the 
workplace are an essential element of a staff development program. A 
program would have little purpose if employees were not permitted or 
encouraged to apply what they had leamed to the work situation. 

Successful integration requires the wholehearted cooperation of 
all supervisors, managers, and administrators. Therefore, the integration 
process is directly tied to support from top administrators; Actions taken 
by administiators will set the tone for the actions to be taken by all other 
managers and supervisors. 

Identifying Needs 

A staff development program is undertaken in response to identi- 
fied needs. To determine the institutional and individual needs to be met 
by such a program, a needs assessment is conducted. 

Central to the issue of needs assessment is the distinction between 
micro needs and macro needs. Micro needs are needs of individuals, while 
macro needs a^e needs of groups. The need for one faculty member to 
bri' ' up on teaching methods would be considered a micro need, w^hile 
the need of all new employees to be oriented to the polities of an institu- 
tion would be considered a macro need. 

The most popular methods for assessing needs are personal inter- 
views and questionnaires (O'Banion, 1982). These methods go directly to 
the source (to individuals for individual needs, and to supervisors or 
managers for institutional needs). Each of these methods has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and each is appropriate to different situations. 

The personal inter\iew requires the personnel officer to meet with 
employees (or with administrators) to discuss their needs and the needs 
of those around them. Because of the time involved, this method would 
be most appropiiate for small organizations or for situations in which 
onlv a few people are to be interviewed (for example, only departmental 
chairpersons). Advantages of this method are that support can be built 
for staff development programs, and that the Hawthorne effect (that is, 
the fact that people feel better or produce more because they feel that 
someone is paying attention to them) can increase morale. Candid 
responses cannot be ensured in personal interviews, however, because of 
the lack of anonymity. 

Questionnaires provide a way of collecting much infcjrmation in a 
short time, and so they are appropriate for organizations of any size. 
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Qucstionnaiics can also guarantee anonvrnii> to rcspundentb, thus ensur- 
ing more candid responses. The disadvantage of using questionnaires is 
that they do not provide the personal touch that interviews do. 

Although interviews and questionnaires are the nr,ost popular 
means of assessing needs, both methods require the staff development 
professional to devote time and energ> to devising questions that will be 
aiK^'d and c'o:iuUc.,..g the interviews or distributing, collecting, and 
tabulating the questionnaires. Laird (1985j presents an alternate method 
of assessing needs that utilizes information gathered through standard 
personnel functions. Thus, Laird's metliod requires no additional infor- 
mation to be gathered. A method like this one could prove especially 
useful in two-year colleges, where personnel staff and resources are 
usually limited. 

According to Laird (1985), information on micro needs can be 
garnered by monitoring the following personnel functions: 

1 Performance appraisals: According to most personnel policies, 
all employees are to be evaluated at least once a year. During the evalu- 
ation process, suggestions for improvement are often made. These sug- 
gestions can form the basis of training and development programs for 
individuals. 

2. Hiring: When a new employee is hired, there is a need for ori- 
entation, w^hich can be met bv a staff development program. Also, during 
the selection interview process, the individual is evaluated to determine 
how closely his or her skills and abilities match the skills and abilities 
required for the position. Staff development activities come into play 
when a discrepancy betvv^een actual and required skills exists. 

3. Transfers and promotions: The need for staff development is 
apparent when a transfer or a promoiion occurs. Although a person who 
is transferred or promoted may not need general r.rientation, he or she 
may need orientation to a particular facet of the organization. For exam- 
ple, an administrator who becomes a faculty member may need orienta- 
tion to the institution's grading policy. Like newl> hired employees, 
transferred or promoted employees need to be evaluated to determine 
whether discrepancies exist between their actual and expected competen- 
cies Any discrepancies can be remedied through staff development pro- 
grams For example, when a faculty member becomes an administrator, 
the transition requires that he or she Icarn management and budgeting 
skills. 

1. Grteiwices. Any grievance filed against an individual can signal 
a need for training and development, either for the person against whom 
the grievance was filed (to icmedy deficiencies in the ability to supervise 
people or complete job requirements in a satisfactory manner; or for the 
person who filed the grievaiKC (to properly inform him of his job respon- 
sibilities or to teach him human relations skills). 
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Macro or gioup naming needb are indjcaltd when the following 
conditions exist (l^ird. 1985): 

L Trends in performance appraisals Improvuig an individuars 
performance is a micro need, the same need in a number of emplo\ees 
constitutes a trend and, hence, a macro training need. This need could 
be addressed with a group training program. 

2. Trends in grievances. A number of grievances with common 
themes, or similar complaints filed against man\ different people. ma\ 
constitute a trend and indicate a need for group training. 

3. Xeiv policies: When a nevv policy is adopted b> an institution, 
all employees affected by the policy must be oriented to it. 

4. Changes m standards: Occasionally, a change of standards occurs 
ai an institution. If this change affects a number of employees, there is 
a need for group training. For example, an instiiation may decide to 
change the minimum dtgite requirement for faculty members from a 
bac ilaureate degree to a master's degree. In this case, many faculty mem- 
bers will need to continue their education to meet the new standards. A 
macro training need for a master's-degree piogram is evident. 

5. Kexv facilities: When new facilities are opened, an institution 
must hire or transfer a number of employees to work in them. Employees' 
common training needs constitute macro needs. 

6. Sew programs: Adding a new academic program normally 
requires the hiring or transfer of a number of employees. In this case, 
both new hires and transfers need to be trained in skills pertaining to the 
new area. This type of developmental need will be especially important 
at tv\o-year colleges as they continue to add new programs to keep pace 
with technology and community needs. 

Although each of the two types of nec*ds assessments discussed 
here— monitoring of personnel functions and interviews questionnaires— 
can be used separately, the two can also be ased together. Micro training 
needs identified by i>ersunnel-function monitoring can be validated in 
intervievNS with the supervisors of the potential trainees or v\ith the train- 
eej> themselves. Macro training needs identified by monitoring can be 
pursued through the use of questionnaires given to emphjyees. Infor- 
mation gathered from the monitoring function can validate nev\ needs 
identified by the questionnaires and inters iev\s (L^aird, 1983). 

Eacii institution should use tlu method of needs assessment most 
appropriate for it. on tlu basis of avadabh peisonntl, time, money, and 
information. 

Categorizing Needs: A Matrix Model 

Although each two-year college wdl identify different ones, peda- 
gogic al needs, technical needs, remedial needs, and peisonal giowth 
needs are i\v' four basic types The following section offers a dcse ription 
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of cadi need categon. with exdmpk^ uf bpe(ific (icvelopnientdl needs 
noiinally related to each 

1. Needs related to the teaching function are pedagogical needs. 
Needs related to educational philosophy, curriculum development, teach- 
ing methods, and tests and measurement aie the four major types of 
pedagogical needs. This category of needs is primarily pertinent to faculty 
members, although academic adniinistrators may also be involved with 
this area. 

2 Needs related to the specific tasks of a particular job are tech- 
nical needs. Included in this category would be the need of faculty to 
remain current in their academic disciplines, the need of administrators 
to learn long-range planning or budgetmg skills, and the need of clerical 
staff to learn word processing. 

3. A person who lacks the skills required in the position that he 
or she currently holds would be considered to have remedial needs. Devel- 
opmental programs designed to meet remedial needs attempt to address 
deficiencies in skill levels. A new faculty member with no teaching expe- 
rience who is hired directly from industry would have remedial needs in 
the area of pedagogy. A faculty member w ho L promoted to departmental 
head may have remedial needs in budgeting or in the technical area. 

4. Needs extraneous to the specific responsibilities of the position 
but helpful to th^ individual (and hence to the organization; are personal 
growth needs. Common examples are needs in human relations, asser- 
tiveness training, and stress management. 

A review of the literature reveals an extremely wide variety of 
staff development programs. These programs differ according to type of 
employee, type of need identified by assessment, and developmental stages 
at which employees are found. Figure 1 presents a three-dimensional 
matrix to categorize training and development activities, a rectangular 
solid whose three axes are employee classification, type of development 
need, and change situation. Each of these axes is subdivided to facilitate 
the analysis of program types and need satisfaction. 

The employee-classification axis is divided into three categories: 
academic, nonacademic, and administrative. The academic category 
includes all faculty members whose major responsibility is classroom 
instruction. The nonacademic category includes clerical, maintenance, 
and other support personnel. The administrative category includes senior 
administrators and professional-level jxrrsonncl. such as counselors, 
admissions officers, | blic relations officers, and supervisory personnel. 
The second axis rej^K sents the t>i)e of need that staff development is to 
address. The third axis represents the change situation and is divided 
into four areas, needs of newly hired emj^loyees, needs resulting from 
technological changes, needs caused by promotions and transfers, and 
needs related to self-initiated activities in each of the foui need categories. 
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Figure 1. Training and Development Matrix 
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Staff dcvclopnunt piogramb availabk to an institution's personnel 
aic governed b\ tlu variables that exist in the matiix. Activities useful for 
support staff ma> not be applicable to fatult>. Likewise, instruction in 
pedagog> would probabl> be of no ijenefit to dental or maintenance 
pers(mneK Since the matrix generates fortv-eight tells into v.hich training 
and development attivities tan be plated, it is obvious that all types of 
activities tannot be addressed here. Eath type of employee (academic, 
nonatademit, or administrative) could conceivably be placed in any one 
of sixteen cells, and it is crucial that a generic approach to development 
not overlook the varied needs of individual personnel. 

Academic Needs. Faculty members face the widest range of require- 
ments for satisfactory job peiformance, and so it may be appropriate that 
resulting staff development needs are addressed first. 'lb be a successful 
instructor, the faculty member must not only have knowledge of the 
subject matter but also knowledge about how best U) present the material. 
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Figure 2. Training and Development Matrix: 
New Faculty Member Needing Pedagogical Skills 
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For the ncwl> hired iatult> member, skills in pedagogy may be of 
primary importance Especially at the two-year level, personnel may be 
hired directly from business and indusriy, with little or no teaching expe- 
rience (see Figure 2). Even teaching expx^rience is no guarantee that the 
person has an understanding of variations in learning styles, construction 
of tests and evaluation methods, curriculum devekjpment, and methods 
of instruction. Exposure to educational philosophy, as it applies to a 
specific institution, can greatly benefit a new instructor. These basic 
pedagogical skill rec]uirements may be part of an ongoing general upgrad- 
ing of faculty members, or a remediation of faculty members hired for 
their expertise in technical fields. The need for a foundation of pedagogy 
is addressed on a very limited basis in the literature, but that is not to say 
that it is not important. The old assumption that the ability to instruct 
automatically accompanies proficiency in a discipline is ny.reasingly 
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questioned b> students, administiatois, and the public. Instiuction in the 
development of classroom tests, m the wiiting of course objectives, and 
in the development of logical and equitable evaluation s>stems, as well 
as the abilit) to use vaiied instiuttional methods, should foim the basis 
of teaching practice 

The need for pedagogical expertise mav be remedial, or it may 
concern the application of pedagogical techniques to new technolog> in 
specific disciplines. The prospect of promotion ma> stimulate renewed 
interest in instructional proficienc>. Facult> members ma> also snnpl) 
have genuine self-interest at stake in that goal. 

Several points about development programs should not be over- 
looked. A basic understanding of v\h> a program is being established is 
extreniel> important (Reill>, 1983). It should be determined v%'hether the 
program is solel> for the improvement of individual faculty members or 
whether it exists for other reasons (for example, evaluation). Wedman 
and Strather (1985) state that the development program must be estab- 
lished with respect to the change process of the entire institution and 
that the program must link current know ledge of faculty members to the 
activities that wmII be pursued. 

Administ't alive Needs. The diversity of types of administrative 
employees generates a wide range of professional development activities. 
In a survey of chief executive officers (Mammons and Wallace, 1976), 56 
percent of the respondents indicated that their administrative personnel 
n led more training in short- and long-range planning, and 40 percent 
found their personnel deficient in budget-related activities (development, 
control, and impler^.^^ntation). Another survey (Mammons and Wallace, 
1977) showed that tw^o->ear college deparunental and division chairpersons 
answered questions about their training experience in prescrvice, in-ser- 
vice, and self-improvement. Their identified needs fell into seven catego- 
ries: general knowledge of two->ear institutions, managerial skills, 
personnel skills, administrative skills, curriculum and instruction, student 
personnel services, and miscellaneous other services. Of the respondents, 
72 percent said that the ability to motivate faculty members was a high 
need, and the same number expressed a high need for training in staff and 
faculty evaluation. Skills in budg^n-relatf^d activities were identified as a 
serious need by 58 percent of the respondents. Almost 75 percent of instruc- 
tional leaders expressed a need for pedagogical training. The matrix clas- 
sification that might depict this need is shown in Figure 3. 

Nonacademic Needs. Nonacademic developmental needs may also 
reflect a range of employee classifications and aspirations. Little has 
been writttii about this aspect of staff development, perhaps because 
some institutions satisfy the needs of their personnel internally. Figure 4 
categorizes the case of a clerical employee who vvishes to learn word 
processing. TJiis category contains a desirable interaction, the employee's 
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Figure 3. Training and Development Matrix: Chairperson Requiring 
Pedagogical Skills for Promotion to Dean 
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self-initiatcd request foi professional development. Otliei situations ma> 
also require skill development of peisonnel, eithei for maintaining posi- 
tions or transfcring to ne\\' ones. 

Meeting Staff Development Needs 

The matiix helps jxTsonnel professioiuls, and those with whom 
coordination of programs is shared, to identif> and categorize activities 
that will satisf> emplo>ees' needs. Transfoiming categorized needs into 
programs that will satisf> institutional and individual requirements is 
the next step in tlie process. 

The major benefit of the matrix (or of an> otiier categorization 
method) is that it enables program developers to do a better job at the 
macro (institutionwide) level Needs can be nKt individually, but there 
may be duplication of effort. 
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Figure 4. Training and Development Matrix: Self-Initiated Request by 
Clerical Person to Learn Word Processing 
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Through a coordniated effort and use of the matrix, common 
micro (individual) needs can be identified as macro needs, and more cost- 
effective means to satisfy those needs can be planned. If only one faculty 
member is interested in a computer-aided instruction course not offered 
at his institution, then the institution will probably send him elsewhere; 
but if many faculty members are mterested, it will m'-^re cost effective 
to hire someone to come to the institution and teach the entire group. 

Finally, identification of resources is important for determining if 
or when a program should bt offered. Will the program be offered inter- 
nally? Is there a nearby institution that offers the program? These types 
of questions should be asked before any program begins. 

After needs and resources have been identified, the next step is to 
merge those tv\o known quantities into a program that satisfies needs 
and effectively uses available resources. Decisions at this \^6\w\ are not 
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easy, for priorities ma> need to be set. Needs in one aiea may be sacrificed 
for needs in another perceived to be more important. When fiscal support 
is not specificall) allocated to individual employees or departments, it 
may be prudent to develop guidelines for distribution of funds or • ) have 
senior administrators make final determinations of support 

A representative group may determine the range oi staff develop- 
ment activities, but there should be one centralized coorc^inator to ensure 
that resources are not wasted and that activities do not overlap unneces- 
sarily. One person cannot be an expert on professional d(vclopment for 
all employees, but one person can use input from all levels to coordinate 
the geneial operation 

The personnel office needs the help and cooperation of all 
employees. By integrating faculty and staff development with institu- 

identify the need for change, simplify the change-making tasks, and start 

Types of Development Programs, With the matrix as a tool, the 
personnel professional, in cooperation with others helping to devel o 
programs, can use the resources at hand lo present whatever ma\ 
desired. Development programs take a variety of forms. Participants may 
view them as support structures for development or as actual program 
content. According to Fortunato and Waddell (1981), development pro- 
grams include tuition reimbursement for all employees, paid leaves and 
reimbursement of expenses for professional meetings, sabbatical leaves, 
formal apprenticeships, skills training, and a variety of in-hous^ pro- 
grams (for example, instruction in public relations, supervision, griev- 
ance procedures, and communications skills) 

For faculty members in particular, Schwartz (1983) recommends 
journal reading, attendance at workshops or seminars, team teaching in 
related disciplines, new skiiis applications, mentoring, experience in the 
private sector, in-service programs, leaves of absence, and other forms of 
developnient 

Ferren and Geller (1983) r. viewed a colleague-assistance model to 
develop betier classroom teaching experience. Elmore U984J has sug- 
gested a development prc^ess ir. which tact Ity reUain themselves in 
related fields by auditing courses, participating in tean. teaching, and 
developing curricula for new or adjusted courses Allen (1986) says atten- 
dance at national conferences is crucial to the development oi discipline- 
based knowledge and skills for faailty members. A faculty development 
model quite applicable to comr.iunity and technical colleges is the part- 
nership piogram between a college and business or nukistry, as described 
by Alfred and Nash (F983) and Hill (198.5). 

Professional development in the admnii native category generally 
consists of seminars and wcxkshops on topics of special interest. Graduate 
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coursework, pursuit of advanced degrees, postdoctoial work, and other 
activities leading to the accjuisition of giaduate ci edits are also com- 
mon. In addition, visits to othei campuses and retreats v\ith colleagues 
in similar administrative areas can be advantageous 

Nonacademic staff development ma> include one-day oi half-da> 
workshops on time or stress managemeiK courses taken for degree ciedit, 
certification, or membership in lecognized )rofessional associations. The 
variet> of position classifications in this category generates an extremely 
diversified list of development activities. The role of the personnel offi- 
cer here is to help supervisors and employees obtain opportunities for 
development. 

Evaluating Staff Development Programs. Like any other program, 
a professional development program needs to be evaluated. Evaluation 
leii^ pei.*>oiiiici oiiiccii) and oilier involved paiuci> dboul iiic clieciS piu- 
grams are having on participants. This information is then used for the 
f^n-, /c..,:^^^,oi, o*^^ r u^^} ^nQ::,. inQQ\. 

• To decide about repeating programs in the future 

• To identify opportunities and actions for improving programs 

• To sell programs to other employees or to management 

• To help personnel officers manage staff development. 
Although the results of evaluations a^e used for many vvorthvvhile 

and important purposes, very few colleges conduct systematic evaluations 
of their professional development programs (Hammons, 1983). Many 
colleges substitute attendance figures for evaluation statistirs Although 
good attendance figures may indicate congruence bctv\een needs of indi- 
viduals and program offerings, they do not validate claims that the pro- 
grams themselves are beneficial. 

Evaluations of professional development piograms rarely go 
beyond collecting on-the-spot reactions from participants (Hammons, 
198?/. Such infoimation is useful, but it indicates nothing about what 
individuals have learned or hov\ much of it they are dble to incorporate 
into their daily work. 

Evaluations of professional development piograms are conducted 
on fcjur levels, reactions, learnirg, behavior, and contributions to institu- 
thipal goals (Svvicrc/ek and Caimichael, 1985, O'Banion, 1982). Each level 
measures a more complex issue and becomes harder to evaluate Personnel 
professi .lals should make every attempt to complete evaluations of eve.y 
professional development program, however difficult the task. 

Evaluating the contributions of piograms to institutional i^^als 
is the most difficult of the four levels. Be*, luse institutional goals are 
usually broad, longituduial studies arf needed to deteimine long-range 
changes. According to Swierczek and CarmichacJ (1985), the failure to 
ct»nduct longituduial ^uidies is a real v\eakness of evaluations of staff 
dc*velopment. 
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III dcicrmimng which evaluation method to use foi . paiticiilar 
piogiam, a staff developer needs to consid^'r piogiam puiposes, the cost 
of the evaluation method, the desiied lesults, and the puipose [or which 
the evaluation will be used. The trade-off between costs (human and 
financial) and benefits needs to be consideied, and an appropriate method 
must be used. Whatever system an institution einplovs in its pursuit of 
training and development, there are some basic criteria that should 
inform the effoit. Securing institutional support is an essential step. 
Without the support of the institution, a staff developer or personnel 
officer can expect onl> limited success. Analvsis of individual and group 
needs must also be addressed The categorization of needs should be 
another part of the process. The matrix presented in this chapter offers 
one vva> to do this. Such a mechanism 'an oiganize the process and be a 
cost-saving tool. 

The development of activities for professional improvement should 
be a cooperative ettort, with input from employees, immediate superv isors, 
personnel professionals, and others who have needs m common. Such 
activities will be viewed more positively if the institution supports then . 
Tuition reimbursement, fee waivers, and released time are morale boosters 
for paiticipants and positive reinforcements tor development programs. 

Whatevei type of program is chosen, a means of evaluation should 
be incorporated. The evaluation should be conducted both by partici- 
pants and by program developers. In addition, an extended evaluation 
should be included to determine whether the objectives of the program 
have been incorporated into the institution's operation. This step entails 
review of the results of the program's objectives, after enough time has 
gone by for the institution to have used them. 

Staff development is becoming a high-priority issue in two-year 
colleges. Improving organizational and individual perf(jinjance to meet 
institutional goals is an achievabU aim and should Ik attempted at eveiy 
institution of higher education 
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This chapter explores the need to formalize personnel policies 
for transfer, promotion, and termination of employees. 



ft t/l/l// Vim^X^KJ Vi V 



Employment Placement 

Katherine D. Kalinos 



The rapid growth of t\vo->ear colleges in the past t\vent> >edrs creates an 
impression of educational entrepreneurs with fast-grovMng businesses. 
These "entrepreneurs" have generally produced their "products" by 
ernp]o>ing small groups of worktis \vith whom the> have camaraderie. 
Such "businesses" could probabl> operate successfully with informal per^ 
sonnel policies (Kolton, 1981) With the maturation of two-year colleges, 
however, there has arisen a nc^d tc^ formali/x* [personnel procedures for 
transfer, promotion, and termination. 

These changes may be due to higher credentials, professional 
growth, or, conversely, to lack of skills to perform jobs that now demand 
more education or expertise. Many individuals concerned with career 
planning and development expect orgar^iizations to define the paths that 
will lead to goals "Career management programs help the organization 
to use its people to full potential and help individuals achieve their 
capacities to the fullest" (Mescon, Albert, and Khedouri, 1981, p. 600). 
Personnel are encouraged to participate in career planning by taking 
advantage of opportunities to transfer to new positions that may lead to 
more responsibility and, later, to promotion. Employers may fire workers 
because of poor performance or retrenchment, employees may wish to 
c]uit for a variety of reasons. 

R I Milirr .it:d F \\ Mol/.ipfrl |f <rds , twuf, vi t'nvynt^rl Siana^fmfnt 
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Changes in transfer, promotion, and termination policies are due 
to the d>ndmic forces at work whenevei people are nnohed. Piomotion 
and transfer are often positive, termination is a more traumatic experi- 
ence, dhhough in some instances it ma> lead an emplo>ee to career paths 
that are more in accord with his or her own career goals. Personnel 
directors become invohed in formulating policies that regulate each of 
these events, so that the process will be viewed as a positive occurrence 
both by employees and by institutions. 

Transfer 

The transfer of an emplovee in business and industi> often means 
that the emplo>ee is sent to another plant or office, to perform either a 
smnlar task or a related task thai mav involve more responsibihtv (Fields 
and Shaw, 1985). Lateral transfers also occur when individuals have skills 
or knowledge that are transferable to several areas of an office or piaiii. 

Academic transfers are somewhat difficult to accomplish: The 
skills and know ledge needed to teach chemistrv are different from those 
needed in engineering or in the humanities. Transfers ma> occur when 
disciplines are related. A core course in chemistrv or biolog> can be 
taught by a facultv member who has either a medical or an agricultural 
background. 

It is more reasonable to discuss transfers among nonacademic sup- 
port personnel, because many support positions require skills that can be 
taught on the job. More job challenges and higher salaries are reasons 
nonacademic support staff give for applying for transfers. Other reasons 
include dislike of present working conditions, incompatibility w ith super- 
visors, and dislike of current jobs (Wheeless and others, 1982}- 

Administrative and professional staff are often highly educated 
individuals whose credentials are earned in specific areas of expertise. As 
a result, a position may be expanded to include more duties or responsi- 
bilities, according to the abilities of the incumbent An individual may 
possess credentials that are transferable from one administrative post to 
another. 

Transfers may be initiated by the employer. The erriployer may 
choose to rotate individuals through a variety of offices or jobs in a 
single department. Through this procedure, employees should become 
more flexible, versatile, and knowledgeable about various services offered 
to students. 

To facilrtate transfers, the oigani/ation needs to develop a transfer 
policy. Such a policy might establish the length of service an employee 
must have completed, defme pertinent qualifications, and establish a 
formal review procedure. The procedure might include reviewing »he 
applicant's work record, determining whether someone else has filed an 
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earlier icquest for transfer to the same area, and determining uhethei the 
emplo>ee has the minimum qualifications for the position. 

Once an emplo>ee has heen given a transfer, the persoimel officer 
sliould expect bomc d>sfunction. The emplu>ee needs time to adjust to 
the new environment and develop new skills. Just as orientation exists 
for new emplo>ees, a training program ma> have to be developed for 
transfers (Fi-^lds and Shaw, 1985). The transfer polic> should state the 
procedures that will help acclimate transferees to their new positions. 

Promotion 

There are three t>pes of promotion in the academic area. Faculty 
mav advance in ,ir,idemic T'^nk, be granted tenure or mu!tiD!e-\f*3r 
contracts (Karol and Ginsburg, 1980, p. 149), or be promoted to posi- 
tions with increased responsibilities (such as departmental chairs or 
directorships). 

Criteria governing advancement in rank, tenure, and multiple- 
>ear contracts may specify length of service at the institution, educational 
credentials, and length of service in a particular rank. Tenure may be 
awarded whe-i an individual is promoted to a particular ranu, such 
associate professor or p.afessor. Faculty often determine these policies 
through their faculty professional organizations. Tenure {X)licies define 
where someone will be permanently employed. A College and University 
Personnel Association study (1980) listed the college department, the cam- 
pus as a whole, a school or a college within a university, a branch cam- 
pus, and other institutions within a system as likely places (p. 113). 

Promotion to a departmental chair may be accomplished in several 
ways. The departmental faculty may vote for one of their peers or a 
search may be conducted. A search committee is selected on the basis of 
established policies, which may be developed by faculty, the chief aca- 
demic officer, and the personnel officer working together. The latter can 
give advice on sucli institutional policu^s as affirmative action and the 
steps that should be taken to implement the poluy during the search 
(Kaluzynski, 1982). The search committee may include faculty from other 
departments, in addition to members of the department in question. It is 
also not unusual to include student repre^entatives (Waggerman, 1983, 
p. 24). This committee revieus the job description, sets the parameters of 
the interview, intenicvvs applicants, and makes a recommendation to the 
chief academic officer. 

Nonacademic suppoK personnel appi ^ to be promoted on the 
same basis as personnel in busmes. and industry They are considered for 
promotion by supervisors, who ma> make recoinmencUtions to the 
administrators to whom they repoH. Personnel offfcers in this area may 
be more in%olved tlun in the academic or administrative, professional 
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area. On the basis of the posnioii in question, administiative profes- 
sional personnel ma> be piomotcd the \\a\ nonatademic suppoit slaff 
are, or a search committee m: > be foimed. 

Promotion contributes to employee moiale, while denial of pro- 
motion opportunities ma> cause employees to look fur (Jiher employment 
or consider joining unions. "One difficult policy decision is whether a 
well-qualified internal candidate should be selected over an external can- 
didate who may be best qualified for the job" (Bouchard, 1980, p. 17). 

A promotion policy should specify qualifications and processes 
foi all posit ic/ns, since legal questions may arise when the position is 
being filled, or even later. One souice of lawsuits lu denial of tenure, 
a decision that is challenged on the basis of due process. In Chang v. 
Hf*^f*y}ts of the f 'rjji/ersjf) aj Cnlifoxfiin /"Rererii Developments in the 
Law .... 1983;, an aiithropology professor claimed he had been denied 
due process because a hearing had not been held when he was denied 
tenure. The court found for irie univeiiiiy, urcauj>t <x luimal icnmt i>>i>ictti 
had been adopted and complied with. 

Termination 

According lo Coulson (198lj, the basic reason^ for discharge that 
apply to all employees arc unsatisfactory attendance punctuality, unsat- 
isfactory performance, la'^k of cjualifications, changed requirements of 
the position, and misconduct (p. 120). 

Many organi/atioi.s have piogressive disciplinary procedures, 
v\hich include intervention strategies to save employees. In .such situa- 
tions, the organization seems to act from the belief that an emphjyee's 
failure is management's failure. As Kingsley (1981j uidicates. "To note 
an employee's failure to peiform adecjuately in a job and then initiate 
teimination procedures nnmediately i^ a crass and undigiiificd way foi 
any ccjrporalion to behave — especially one ccjnccrncd v\ith its image of 
compassion and humanity" (p. 12). The employee is counseled on his or 
her unacceptable bthavioi. If this intc lAcntion fails, the proceduic is 
escalated. A VMittcn reprmiand piecede^s a fiiuil v\arning, v\ith a proba- 
tionaiy period, ultimately, the employee is d-Miiissed (Coulson, 1981. 
p. 122). 

Foi ac/uiemics. leimination may besoniev\hat moie involved. Fac- 
ulty irembei^ ma'^ be tcMinnaied if they aie not gi anted tenure v\ithin a 
specified period. Contracts Tor untenured faculty may not be rfnev\ed, 
and no hearing or statement of reasons foi the action v\ill be offered 
(Hencirickscm and Lee. 1983, p 1")). Tenured faculty may be immune to 
termination unless the p(^!uy stipulates that tluy may b( teiminated fcji 
cau.se or financial (onsieierations, or because the aeacleniK program is 
being discontinued. 
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A stud> invohing iwo-uar colleges (College and l'ni\ersit> Per- 
sonnel Association, 1980) listed the must commonh reported reasons for 
termination of tenured faciilt>. in(oin|xftcnct, financial considerations, 
moral turpitude, discontinuance of programs, neglect of established obli- 
gations, and falsified credentials (p. 129). Also, an individual ma> not 
suit the st>le or the philosoph\ of a particular institution, performance 
can be affected b\ the environment Personnel officers should be prepared 
to offer guidance to supervisors and employees. 

Declining enrollments and reductions in subsidies have increased 
the possibilit) of staff reductions Facultv and administrative profes- 
sional and nonacademic staff are affected b> declining institutional 
income. Retrenchment policies should be developed and read> for imple- 
mentation before the need arises (Karol and Ginsbure:, 1980, p. 227>. 
Facult) and staff handbooks should state termination policies and out- 
line their implementation. 

Juyi CuiMt, All ciiipiuycc iii<iy l>c utnnncilCu lOi juSt CaUoC, Vvhlch 

ma> mean incompetence, neglect of dut>, and other reasons. \'alente 
(1985j calls these reasons amorphous standards, which def> definition b> 
legislatures and courts (p. 429). The application of .such standards 
depends on the cirnnnstances of each rase. 

Courts usualh will not involve themselves with dcicrmining stan- 
dards established for termination, but thc> will sciutini/c the application 
of the procedures (Kaplin, 1978, p. 129). If the procedures are biased, 
courts will firid for the plaintiffs. Courts will inquire into the fairness of 
the procedures and determine whether the institution has applied them 
equitably (Hendrickson and Lee, 1983, p. 17). 

First Amendment lermination 'an be challenged on the basis of 
the P'irst Amendment. Coulson {1981, p. 173) (ites the case of two Postal 
Service emplo>ees who were fired because the> disregarded a superv i star's 
direct order not to wear tertain T-shirts, whuh bore savnigs that had led 
to violence m the workplace. The touri luled that their lights under the 
First Amendment hjd been abndged and oidcied that both b( reinstated. 
Postsciondai> institutions must betoiiu mou aware that individuals 
besides fa(ult> (an bring legal a( tion on the basis o( the First 
Amendment 

Academic Freedom. This (oiuept is not easih defined Man) lases 
involve rulings based on the First and Fouiteenth Amdidnieiiis. As the 
activities of fa(uh> iiKinbers bttoiiK more related t(^ their jobs, adminis- 
trators seem to have more authoritv over such m tivities. The ccnirts have 
not provided firm guideline^ Un administrators, however. Institution 
should develop guidelines foi aiadeniu frcTclom. In faet. Kaplin (1978) 
states that it is "(rucial" lor institutions t() "have internal s> steins 
protecting acctckmu freedom in a((ordan(c with institutional policy" 
(p. 157). .Vlministrators Imv a diallenge when dealing with fac uh\ 
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membeis who engaged in actixiiies (hat aie pioitcttd 1)\ academic 
freedom but ha\e also engaged in actiMiies that are not piotetted. Deti- 
sionb to terminate siuli indniduals ma\ well be u\eiturned b\ the couib. 

The Changing Game 

Who owns a job? An e\ol\ing opinion seems to be that the person 
who holds the job has a piopeitv light to it. Opinions \ai> on the valid- 
it) of this claim, but, just as other ladical ideas ha\e bten accepted as the 
norm, this one ma\ also be recognized. 

The Supreme Court, on the basis of the Fouiteenth Amendment, 
has ruled that faculty members ha\c a iight to due process when peison- 
nel decisions deprive them of "piopertv inteiest** (Kaplin, 1978, p. 135). 
If cmplotccs own ihcir jobs, then employers ha>c lo change thci;- 
hiring policies. It would be \er\ difficult, foi example, to terminate an 
unproductive woikei (Coulson. 1981, p. 203). 

Outplacement Policy 

Outplacement has been used in business and industry foi some 
time. Through outplacement progiams, provisions aie made for termi- 
nated employees to acc]uire the skills nettled to wiite resumes, to succeed 
in intei\iews, and to keep theii egos intact. Losing a job is a stressful 
experience, and not only for the terminated indi\idual. He oi she suffeis 
psychological trauma, but the terminating employer is also under stress, 
and morale throughout the company is affected. 

Outplacement counselois can assist institutions in prepaiing pioce- 
duies for dismissing staff. The dismissed peison should be informed of 
the decision by his (;i hei siiper\isor and gi\en an oppoitunity to raise 
C}uestions about the dismissal Thi outplacement and counseling sei\ice 
should be desciibed. and the supemsoi should nitrodu(e the peison to 
the outplacemeni ecninseloi. 

Outplacement benefits the institutions because it ina\ help to 
leduic lawsuits, the remaining employees may pcKene the institution as 
caring (whidi may pnsent oi impro\e moialej. and the community 
may also percei\e the institution as eaiing, thus, the < )llege's image may 
be enhaneed. Stiess is ,'lso leduced. boll, foi the manage! who elc^es the 
teimmaling and foi the mdnidual who is teiminated lAbiell, 1981. p. 29). 

The Exit Interview 

l-.\il inteiviews aie as mipoitant as luring inteiMews (Dworak. 
1^)83). \ uell-(ondu(ted exit intemew gnes insight into the de'eper rea- 
sons foi an emphnee's leaMUg. The inter\ieu should be conducted by a 
personnel (jffieei who is tiained in the pioeeduie (Hcnuha.el. 1980. p. 19). 
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It ma> rc\eal infurmaiiun about piubleins that ma> not ha\cbcen noticed 
in the normal couise of events 

A questionnaire should be de\eloped to elicit the indi\iduars rea- 
son for lea\ing and to gi\e the indi\idual an opportunit> to evaluate 
salar>, fringe benefits, and workmg conditions. The questionnaire should 
be filled out before the interview. The entire process should be man- 
dator). Once the person leaves, it becomes more difficult to conduct 
an interview, and if the questionnaiie is sent to the person's home, it 
becomes more difficult to obtain a response An exit interview indicates 
that the administration values how empiovees feel jut the institution. 
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State and federal laivs have complicated the personnel function 
at two-year colleges. Personnel professionals must keep abreast 
of developing issues, such as AIDS and drug testingy that may 
have impacts on the community college in the future. 



Legal Aspects of 
PersGnnel Manageme 
in Higher Education 



Michael G. Kaiser, Dwight Greer 



This chapter deals specif icall> with legal aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration in higher education. The first part addresses such general issues 
as labor relations, promotion of minorities, retrenchment, sexual harass- 
ment, liabilit> msurance, and the impact of AIDS on the personnel func- 
tion. The second part addresses affirmative action and equal employment 
opportunity. 

State and federal laws have forced higher education over the last 
three decades to confront the same employment issues that have faced 
business and industry. These regulations include the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as amended in 1964, the Equal Pay Act-Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment 
Act of 1974, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and others. All have left their 
marks on personnel practices, and personnel professionals in two-year 
colleges may face additional concerns in coming years. 

Labor Relations 

Business and industry have faced problems in labor relations for 
much of this century. For the most part, higher education has escaped 

R I MiJIrf and i W Moi/jpfr). Ji (nis ) Issuer w /Vfjo'mW Mana^rmrnt 
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these problems. The academic world is just now beginning to experience 
them, especially with nonacademic personnel. More and more colleges 
and universities are facing the organization and eventual unionization of 
employees in nonacademic areas. There are two reasons for this trend. 

First, employees in higher education are beginning to need a 
greater voice regarding wages and benefits, pension fund investments, 
personal leave, and handling of grievances. In recent years, many state 
legislatures have been bombarded by public employees' lequests for the 
right to organize. Most such early requests came from public school 
teachers, but recent ones have come from employees in higher education. 

Second, large labor unions, which traditionally have represented 
blue-collar workers, find their memberships declining because of in- 
creased unemployment, shutdowns, and the unions* own inability to 
protect their members when labor concessions have been demanded as 
the price of an indusiiy's suivivdi. To rebuild their ranks, these uiiiono 
have been forced to look elsewhere. White-collar workers, especially pub- 
lic employees in government and the academic world, have been logical 

, _ t - -.1 ^ 

lU UC new II1CII1UC15. 

Collective bargaining has gained prominence in recent years, and 
it is important for personnel professionals to be aware of the laws that 
regulate it. Private postsecondary education is now governed by the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act) as amended by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act) and 
the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) decisions of 1970 and 1971. 
Public postsecondary education is not covered by the NLRB but is under 
state jurisdiction and authority. Regulations on collective bargaining by 
public employees vary from state to state. Over half the states now have 
laws that cover public employees' collective bargaining. 

Once a group of employees decides that it wants to bargain 
collectively, its elected representatives must ask the institution to recog- 
nize those employees as a bargaining unit. At this point, the personnel 
professional must be extremely careful not to make a decision that will 
jeopardize the institution. A private institution can voluntarily recog- 
nize the representatives and begin negotiating, or i* can withhold rec- 
ognition and insist that the representatives seek a recognition petition 
from the NLRB for a certification election. Public institutions that 
have authority to bargain under state law usually have the same tv\u 
choices, although the election phase is handled by a state board of labor 
relations. 

An institution that chooses the first alternative should be aware 
that it may be in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act if it recognizes a 
''minority union," that is, a union that represents less than 50 percent of 
the group in the bargaining unit. It also may be in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act if another union makes a claim of support from the same 
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gioup. Kaplin (1983j suggests that the setund chcuce ib the mure prudent. 
Let the union piove its su ^poit by a teitification election 

At this stage, the pin ate institution should take special pains both 
t ) avoid the appeaiance of interfering with oi lestraining ihe organiza 
ti'onal process and to avoid the jppearancc of favoring one union o\ei 
another The basic procedures apply to public institutions. 

Once collective bargaining begins, institutions should consider 
letting trained specialists handle most of the negotiations. Law^eis and 
professional negotiators should vvoik with administrators and person- 
nel staffs to ' elp them learn .legotialion techniques and their legal 
ramifications. 

Personnel piofessionals must quickh ^'^arn the skills dieir counter- 
paits in industry have been using for man> years. Union negotiators are 
generally ve*> cxpeiienced in labor negotiations, and the introduction of 
nions and collective bargaining into highei education means that per- 
sonnel departments will lose some of the power they have enjoyed in the 
past Grievances, formerly handled on a case-by -case basis, will now have 
t'v follow prescribed, negotiated procedures. Much of the paternalism 
**t has existed in higher education may aisappear. 

The two-year institution is specially prone to unionization. 
Many of i's academic and nonacaciemic peisonnel have come to higher 
education fiom industiy and business, especially at technical colleges. 
7'liese personnel may have experience in collective bat gaining and 
unionization 

Promotion of Women 

Equal oppoitunity laws have brought many mincjiity individuals 
inU) employment in higher education Jwo gioups, women and blacks, 
have found th( in selves employed but, in many cases, unable to advance. 
Couit cases alleging em^jivnir.en disc nminatior. have gained atteiitic/n, 
with the majuiity alleging sexual and lacial bias in pujmotion. Higher 
education already has had its share of these cases. 

The couits tended tn avoid higher education right aitci the passage 
of the Civil Rights A(t of 1061. This hands-off attitude seemed to place 
gi eater value on the sanctitv (>f the pioceduies colleges and univeisities 
used in employment anei [uomotion decisions lhaii on ^jujtecting the 
rights of minority etnployees. Duiing the past five year^. Mic Supren 
Court has level sed tin . hands-off policy and leviewed several disci nnia- 
tion cases. The f isi such case vsas Siveeney v. Board of Trustees of Keene 
State College (Kaplin, 1985;. In tins case, Sweeney alleged disc rim inaticjn 
in ptomoticjii on the ba^is of ^ex. The S. ,jicme Ccjuit fcjund that Sweeney 
had indeed been a victn of jtex dl^ uninauon and ordered Keene State 
College to piomotv' hei and 'ward her ')ack p/y. This decision also 
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opened the lower courts to discrimiiidtion cases. In 1972, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor levoked the exemption of higher 
education from accountability to antidiscrimination lawb. 

Sandlers (1981) suggests several ways to deal with sex disciimina- 
tion, w'hich seem pioinising for peisonnel professionals. First, piograms 
should be developed to help women cope more effeciively with sex 
discrimination. Such programs ma> encompass the use of internships, 
support groups, mentors, assertiveness training, and opportunities for 
training in administration. Second, institutions should es^^iL-Iish proce- 
dures for resolving grievances. Such procedures would prevent many 
cases from proceeding to the courts, saving both the institution and the 
plaintiff much time and expense. Third, policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices should b,' reviewed to make sure that they do not inadvertently 
discriminate against women. These ma> not seem to be earth-shaking 
suggestions, perhaps, but simple solutions may be best. 

One thing is certain: The ptisonnel department will be relied on 
more and more to ensure ec^al opportunity for promotion. Personnel 
professionals will assume increased responsibility for accurate record 
keeping and performance evaluation to help administrators determine 
promotions. 

Retrenchment 

The recent tiend in higher education is toward retrenchment. Ter- 
minations on a "last hired, first fired" basis in higher education may 
affect minorities and women more than any othei groups. "If this prac- 
tice becomes widespread in higher education when personnel leductions 
are reijuired, then minoiities and women '.ould be affected to a propor- 
tionally greater extent" (Miller, 1986). 

Sexual Harassment 

A recent development in employment liw is in th'^ area of sexual 
harassment. Whenever an employee claims sexual harassment at the 
workplace. Title V1' of the p:c]uai Employment Opportunity Act may 
be enforced PersoiMiel profjssicjnals should be especially sensitive aad 
seriously attentive to claims of sexual harrassment. Kaplin (1985; suggests 
that pieventive planning is the key t(» uccessful management of these 
issues. He also suggest:^ fh^i institutions involve the academic commu- 
nity in developing s|>e( iftc written policies and infoimation on what will 
be considered as sexual harassmen' "Institutions should . . . establish 
processes for leceivir^^ investigating, and resolving complamts and foi 
preseiving the pruacy of the complainants a. id charged parties to the 
maximum practival extent " 
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Liability Insurance 

insurance companies have recently passed on dramatic increases 
in premium costs to public and private institutions. Many cities, govern- 
ment agencies, and institutions have found themselves unable to m t 
these increased costs. The Insurance Information Institute (Shoop, 1986; 
reported that commercial liability premiums rose bv 72 percent between 
1984 and 1985. 

There appear to be several reasons for the increase in premium 
costs, accordmg to Shoop. ''During the 1960s, judges began to shift away 
from the lule that only defendants who acted negligently could be held 
liable, to the concept that anyone with 'deep pockets' — usually a busi- 
ness or public agency —should pay whenever anyone suffered. Courts 
expanded the limits of causation so that any one w ith even a remote role 
could be held liable tor the full amount of damage. Courts also expanded 
the rules for compensation beyond identifiable harm to include such 
consequences as 'pain and suffering.' " 

Lawyers are another group that miis: be held partly responsible for 
increased insurance costs. The use of contingency fees — that is, the practice 
of not charging a clitnt unless the case is won, and then charging a large 
percentage of the award— has driven up the costs of litigation and awards, 
according to some critics of the practice. Shoop contends that another 
reason premiums have increased is that insurance companies in the past 
reduced premiums to remain competitive, the ratio of looses to earned pre- 
miums has shifted, causing many companies to suffer extensive losses. 

One area of immediate concern to personnel professionals is the 
loss of liability coverage for civil rights. This type of coverage protects 
the agents of an institution should they be sued over violations of civil 
rights. Recent court decisions have lihed the blanket protection of insti- 
tutional liability coverages and have allowed suits by individuals against 
their institutional employers. In many states, constitutional provisions 
have made public colleges and universities immune to suits. According 
to recent decisions, this does not mean tha» individuals employed by and 
aning for the institution are immune to lawsuits. Although the original 
court decisions dealt w ith trustees and administrators, mure recent deci- 
'^'ons have reached all levels of institutional employment. This places the 
personnel professional in jeopardy, since he or she is ohen the first target 
of a lawsuit. If the trend of using the courts to settle questions of civil 
lights viniatioiis continue'., institutions may find thtmseK^^ involved in 
expensive litigation that could drain their capital. 

Obviously, insurance and tort laws need to be reformed. Shoop 
(1986) contc nds that any refoims will have to come in the form of legis- 
lation at the state levei. Since the insurance industry and lawyers have a 
significani inteiest in the design of any reforms, legislation may not 
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benefit consunuib as much as it should. Shuup feels tliat educators should 
take action, rather than wait and icact to the decisions of otheis. 

Shoop makes several suggestions First, exploie the advantages 
and disadvantages of getting togethei vsith a group of organizations to 
form an intergovernmental pool to finance risks. Sec ond, develop risk- 
management programs that reduce the risk of personal injury to partici- 
pants. Third, educate the institution's insurance compau, about opera- 
tions, loss exposure, and financial management. Fourth, consider the use 
of an agreement to participate — that is, an agreement that v\ould give 
some evidence for the assumption of risk as a defense. Fifth, support and 
encourage efforts to establish "good faith" immunity for educators; this 
uould protect an individual from liability if acts v\ere performed in good 
faith and carried out in a reasonable and prudent manner. Sixth, set 
limits to the amount at risk in a suit. Sev..nth, restore the legal defense, 
undei the strict-liability rule, that reduces liability if reasonable warning 
of uangei has been given. Finally, support effoits to develop alternative 
methods for resolvin^ disputes v\ith the help of bar associations, legisla- 
tures, and jurists 

Health Issues 

The impact of AIDS is being felt all over America. Almost daily, 
the news media report new findings on the syndiome and nev\ ethical 
questions that it poses. Persi)nnel professionals are just beginning to con- 
fiunt AIDS as an employment issue The National Education Association 
(NEA) published a set of gurielines in 1983 for use in school districts, 
colleges, and universities. The guidelines address such issues as v\hethei 
students or school employees \\\o havt or could transmit AIDS sh(juld be 
permitted to remain in schools, whetlur a school employer should be abh 
to lequiie a student or a school employee to be tested foi AIDS virus anti- 
bodies, vvhether a school employee should be recjuiied to ttach or provide 
pel sonal-eontai t serviees to an infected student, and v\hethei mfoimation 
ai>. >ut the eonditit.^n of an infected student or school (iTiployec should be 
made available to others. (Tlu- XEA used the recomiTK ndations of the 
federal Centers for Disease Control in el(A eloping these guielelines. j 

The NEA guielelines do not specifically advocate the categorical 
admission or (xdusion of students who have AIDS, rather, they provide 
ff>r ihis determination to be made on a case-by -(<ise basis, by a team 
i^trng of public lualth pcrsonnd. a student's physuian and parents, 
arul appropriate school personnel. A similar cast -by -case dcterrTiinatie^n 
IS recc^ninK ndtd VMth regard to the continued employ rnent of school 
employees v\ho have or could transmit AIDS. The NEA fecN that these 
guidelines will also tend to proteet the prrvaey rights (A students and 
school employers Other c)igam/ations, sueh as the' American College 
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Health Association and the American Countii on Ediuation, ha\c 
appoi.ited comni ttccs to considei the question of AIDS and its impact 
on higiei cducanon 

Another health-related question, just now surfacing in business 
and industry and sure to appear on two->eai campuses, is the tesMng 
of employees foi illegal drug use. Ethical question^ regarding the rights 
of employees exist heie. Personnel piofessionals should keep abreast of 
new information in this area. Thv.^ judicial system and legislation may 
ultimately set the guidelines. 

Overview of Affirmative Action 

Affirmati\e action has been on the national agenda for over twenty 
years. The Cnil Rights Act of 1964 engendered major laws affecting all 
employers. The following is a comprehensive list (based on Glueck, 1982; 
of antidiscrimination laws and oidei^ that affect the personnel functiDii. 

• U.S. Constitution, First and Fifth Amendments (prohibit depri- 
vation of employment rights without due process of law) 

• U.S. Constitution, Fourteenth Amendment (prohibits depriva- 
tion of employment rights without due process of law; covers 
state and local governments) 

• Civil Rights .\cts of 1866 and 1870, based on the Thirteenth 
A ^dment (bar race discrimination in hiring, placement, and 
C( , nation of employment; cover private employers, unions, 
and employrient agencies) 

• Civil Righ.s Act of 1871, based on the lourteenth Amendment 
(piohibits u privation of equal employment rights undei cover 
of state law) 

• National Uaboi Relations Act (prohibits unfair representation 
by unions, or interfcreiue with employee rights, on the basis 
of rate, coloi. religion, sex, oi national origin, covers private 
employers and unions) 

• F(|ual Pay A(t of 1963 (bars sex-based different es in pay for 
substantially equal work) 

• Executive Order 11 Ml (1961), Title Civil Rights .Act (pro- 
hibits age dis( rnnination and discrimination based on race. 
((>if)i, OI nalional oiigin, covcis fecleial (ontrattors and sulxon- 
ti.KiOT^ and any employers leceiving fedcial fmandal assistance; 

• rule \'n. 1961 Civil Rights Act as amended in 1972 by the 
Ecjual Employment .\ct (piohibits dis^runination or segiega- 
tioii based on rate, (olor, religion, sex, or national origin; 
covers j)rivate employers Vvith fifteen oi moH- employees, gc>v- 
ernments at all levels, unions and apprenticeship (ommittees, 
and emplovment agencies) 
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• Executive Ordeis 112-16 and 11375 uf 1965 (prohibit dibciim- 
ination based on race, color, leligion, sex, oi national oiigin, 
require affirmative action, covei fedeial contractors and 
subcontractois) 

• Age Discrimination in Emplovment Act of 1967 (prohibits age 
discrimination against people between the ages of fort> and 
seven t> ) 

• Title I. 1968 Civil Rights Act (prohibits interfeience with a 
person's rights on the basis of race, religion, color, sex, or 
national origin) 

• Executive Ordei 1 1 178 of 1969 (prohibits discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, s'^x. national origin, political affilia- 
tion, marital status, or physical handicap) 

• Revenue-Sharing Act of 1972 (bars discrimination based on 
race, color, sex, or national origin; covers state and local gov- 
ernments receiving revenue-sharing funds) 

• Education Amendment of 1972 (bars sex discrimination; covers 
all educational institutions receiving federal funds) 

• Rehabilitation Act of 1973— Executive Order 1 1914 of 1974 (bars 
discrimination agamst phvsicalK or mentally handicapped, 
requires affirmative action; covers the fcxleral government and 
federal contractors) 

• Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Act of 1974 (bars discrimi- 
nation against disabled veterans and Vietnam veterans; requires 
affirmative action) 

• Age Discrimination Act of 1973 (deals with age discrimination). 
These laws and orders have increased the need for affirmative 

action. The rulings handed dov\n by the courts in affirmative action 
cases, have focused, as Pottinger ( 1972j states, on "whether an institution 
of liighc^r learning has failed iu recruit, emplov. and promote women and 
minoi'ties .omnunsurate with their availability, even if failure < annot be 
tiaced to specifK a(ts of discrimination on the part of an institution'' 
(p 42). Exe( utive Order 11216 and its amcndnu nts prcjhibit emplcjynient 
discrimination by fedeial contractors and sub( ontiac tors, many, if not 
all, two-year collegers receive some fedeial assistance 

Overview of Equal Employment Opportunity 

Ecjual employment (opportunity (KFO/ is by far the most signif- 
icant and troublesome p(jlicy that may confront a pcistjnnel specialist. 
KKO policy can have fai -reaching effects cjn institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Fiom promotion and tenure to rcciuitmcnt and hiring. EKO affects 
jusl about every personnel decision. Czlueck (1982) points out "many 
emplcncis and unions pioc lami the key lolc they must play in achieving 
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equal employment opporiunit>. Equal opportuuit) in employment is a 
widely accepted policy. While the degree of commitment may vary, there 
is acceptance that EEO is a permanent requirement*' (p. 201). 

Four major factors have brought EEO to the fiont lines of person- 
nel management changes in social values concerning equality and jus- 
tice, persistent gaps in economic status among various groups, passage 
of civ il and human rights legislation, and interpretations of such laws by 
government and the courts (Glueck, 1982). 

An EEO program should define its own goals and objectives as 
they relate to the personnel function. Therefore, EEO programs should 
be designed to ensure that discrimination does not take place. EEO policy 
also states that an employer mav take remedial action to correct a history 
of discrimination. 

EEO is not only enforced by antidiscrimination laws; federal agen- 
cies also have been given the power and authority to evaluate EEO policy. 
For example, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission is the 
lead agency, with total responsibility for administering all federal laws 
that require employers not to discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex. national origin, and age. This agency has jurisdiction over 
the Equal Pa;. Act of 1963, Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, and the 
Age Discrimination Act of 1967. The Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs is responsible for administering all federal regulations 
that deal v\ith affirmative action. It has jurisdiction over Executive Order 
11246, Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and Section 402 of 
the \'ietnam Era \'eterans Readjustment Act of 1974 (Shaeffer, 1980). 

Affirmative Action Examined 

Affirmative action goes beyond stopping discrimination in employ- 
ment. Affirmative action, as defined by Glueck (1982), entails whatever 
employers do to ensuie that current decisions and practices enhance the 
employment, upgrading, and retention of members of protected groups. 
Affirmative action is legally required under Executive Order 11246. It 
may also be imposes! by the couits. In many ways, affirmative action is 
the program that ensures EEO (Glueck, 1982). 

Affirmati.e action must be taken seriously, for an employer now- 
makes the conimiimcnt to ensure equality and justice for A\ employees 
and for those who will be i ruited. Gery (1977) states «Iiat iherr are 
orga:iiA!ti«)ndl. managerial, and interpersonal barriers t/, overcome. To 
ensure affirm ui\e action as we-li as EEO. the ivo-><-.!r tr^llrge must pro 
uuu a (()iriprt,hensive plan for affiT'Tiative action. Such ^* plan will help 
the personnel specialist comply with tiie law. because a well-cU w iope d 
plan can minimi/e the threat of lawsuits. 

EEO and affirmative action remain hot issuers today. I he personnel 
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specialist on the t\\o->edr college campus must ah\a\s be aware of the 
lav\i>, decisions, and political climate surrounding their implementation. 

The 1960s brought equal opportunit>, the 1970s brought affiima- 
ti\e action; now, in the late 1980s, the Reagan administration is taking 
giant steps to reevaluate EEO and affirmative action. 

Programs for affirmati\e action programs in t\\o->eai colleges, 
despite some modest success, ha\e not grown as much as the\ ha\e 
in industrv. In some cases, institutions without personnel offices ha\e 
handed such programs o\er to uncommitted administrators or faculty 
Another reason for the lack of commitment on man\ two-\ear college 
campuses is their rural setting. While large urban two->ear schools show 
strong Lv^mmitment, rural schools often seem to adhere philosophicall> 
to EEO and affirmaii\e action, while doing \er> little to recruit qualified 
minorities and women. This lack of commitment has been sometimes 
blatant, sometimes subtle. \Vhate\er its source, its results can greatK 
affect two-year colleges. 
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The next sei'eral years will bring challenges and opportunities 
for personnel directors to survey emerging trends and help 
chart a course through shifting demographics, economics, and 
state and federal laws. 



Future Directions 
and Needs 

Charles E. Fin ley 



Even the briefest examination of the preceding chapters reveals an arra> 
of issues facing the personnel professionals in tuo->ear (olleges toda>. As 
expansive and complex as then task is todav, a look to the future prom- 
ises a new set of challenges, as evolving social changes and resulting 
legal shif modify the work-force environment. Of course, to the experi- 
enced personnel professional, ev(rv new decade has brought new chal- 
lenges that have lequi^ed effective res|X)nses, in personnel, adaptation 
simpl) comes with the territorv. With this d>namR in mnid, this chapter 
will explore issues that appear to be on the hori/on, and needs that the> 
will likely produce. 

Expanding Expectations 

Of the future needs to be examined, the first will involve the 
expanding role of th( personnel department itself in being able to deal 
with the work force of the 1990s and a (hanging list of expectations. 
Alreadv, the ch: --ingof the occupational label fron, personnel to human 
resource management indicates a broadening oi scope. Figuli (1985; 
speaks of the "reconceptuali/ation ihat will require a rethinking of 
human resource management in collegers and universities" (p. 32;. This 
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shift IS expected to betomc mort^ Lcjmmon as emploues' expettatuns of 
their emplo>ers become broader. 

In recent >eaib, man> personnel professionals ha\c begun to see 
themsehes as human lesoiirce managers, with emphasis on more holistic 
appioaches to maximizing employees' potential. Continued growth of 
teclinolog) in the workplace is expected to expedite this broadening of 
duties. As America's work foice becomes mcreasingh managerial and 
professional, these more educatcx' employees will expect more than 
income frc^m then careers. Kra\etz (1986) obser\es that because of highei 
skill K^\els and longer training that will be needed for future jobs, human 
resourc-' managers will assume additional roles. Among these roles will 
be to help employees plan long-term career paths, pio\ide computer 
managt ment and communications skill training, and facilitate training 
for specific jobs. Kra\etz goes on to predict that the future will see a 
continued \aluing of the worth of the employee in service industries, in 
fact, the attiiude will become that '^people are the company" (p. 5). As a 
result, human resource managers will iiave the time to assume these new 
roles. This trend should continue to spread in the service-industry por- 
tion of the pri vau sector and iben, perhaps through bu«jiub of tiustees' 
influence, gain momentum in higlni education. 

Just as the growing role of le^ inology wil! expand the lole of the 
personnel professional, so will it plate increased pressuie on administra- 
tors to develop cffedive strategic plain iiig, b(jth intein«il and external. 
Odiorne (1984) stiesses that no stiategi^ plan is ccjmplete if it fa«ls to 
scan the external human csouues envijcimient. He suggests (p. 14) that 
the 1990s will recjuire personnel prcjfessicjnals to <isk key c]uestions <is the 
basis of human le source strategus. What will our demand foi pecjple be 
in the future? What will be the supply of pecjple over the next decade? 
Anothei set cjuestions that Odiorne offers involves c]uality or skill- 
level needs and the projected supplv of people at those levels. 

Odiorne describes the e x pec t«i lions of the work f(jrce in the ccjming 
decade. White-collar jobs are likely to be filled by Baby Boomers They 
will bung with them, he believes, higher expe( ta'icjns, which will gen- 
erate imnt conetrn.s <nei emphnee inotivatKJii and retjuiie more paiticip- 
ativc management. Ihis vi;. 'a is (otisistent with the grovving demand in 
liighei edu(ation foi shared m<inagement, and two-year colleges — 
eiesciiheo as Stiongholds of administrative dominant e" {Baldiidge and 
others, 1978, p 91; — have the greatest potenii«il foi (hange in this area. 

Petjple are nureasingly "commiued to fmding a life-style and then 
a job to support it rather than the reverse," Odiorne asserts (p. 17) For 
piisonnel piofessionals and m<in<igeis at laige, this trend iKJt only will 
call for gieatci sharing of powtr but also will cleniand more listening 
and a talent for situational a ssment. Odiorne stiesses the need for 
"a wider npertoin of managerial behaviois to fit different situations" 
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(p 17). Clearly, it will be up to the pcisonncl office to sec this trend 
coming and ensure that supervisors, departmental chairpersons, and 
deans develop the expertise needed to manage effectively. 

Expanding Career Development Consistent with the responsibility 
of managing the college's human resources is the challenge of recog- 
nizing how trends in student population, technology, and funding can 
heighten the need for career development among faculty members. Fur- 
niss (1981, p. 1) has identified five factors that can cause job dissatisfac- 
tion among college instructors: 

• The degrading effect that inflation and financial stringency 
have had on the economic base of faculty, with inadequate 
compensation and working conditions, and deteriorating job 
security and opportunities for advancement 

• The instability of academic programs, because of shifting mar- 
ket demands and enrollment declines 

• Increased productivity demands 

• The expanding intrusion of external agencies into academic 
governance 

• The centralization ot governance in state-system offices and in 
governmental or institutional offices. 

Furniss's '*litan> of unhappiness" is reinforced by a 1984 study 
(Jacobson, 1985;. According to that stud>, attitudes of faculty at two-year 
colleges are consistent with attitudes of the total number of respondents. 
For example, 29 percent of the two-> ear-college faculty and 24 percent of 
the total group reported that, on the whole, faculty Salaries had kept up 
with inflation. In response to a statement suggesting that 5ume tenured 
faculty would lose their jobs in the next five years, 32 percent of the 
two-year-college respondents and 28 percent of the total group agreed. 
Further, 43 percent of the two->ear cohort and 38 percent of he total 
indicated that lhe> might leave the profession within five years. Clearly, 
this level of dissatisfaction is a threat to the potential of affected faculty 
members and a comern of human resource managers. Figuli (1985) finds 
a solution in properly designed and executed career development pro- 
grams. Such programs could offer dissatisfied faculty members the diver- 
sity and challenge needed for career renewal. In addition, the retraining 
or skill-enhancement aspects of such programs could help satisfy an 
increased need for staff flexibility. 

Broadening of Health Care. One strategy for meeting employees' 
broadened expectations is to expand the employers* role in providing 
heahh care. An increasing awareness of the need to protect their human 
investment has prompted many employers to take a more holistic 
appioach Medical care traditionally (oncerns itself vMth the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, but health care is defined as the study of life 
and of how humans function. The distimtion reflects a prua(tive stance. 
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rather than a react one. Foi emplo\us, it iiuans a nvw dinuiibion of 
preventive medicine. 

The catalysts foi imprming emplo\eeb' heahh aie often ecoinjmii. 
These data demonstrate the need for niipio\ed piogiams. 

1. Genera! Motors pa\s more for its uorkeis' heahh care than foi 
the steel that goes into its cars. 

2. On employees' health care, Foid spends an a\eiage of S292 pci 
car produced. The annual cost per employee is S3, 350. 

3. In America, sickness causes eight to ten times more absence and 
disability than accidents do. 

4. Nationally, disability from accidents and sickness a\erages 
between S2,000 and S3,000 per worker (Snyder, 1982). 

Many employers ha\e opted for health maintenance organizations, 
which emphasize pre\ention. Many two-year colleges currently make 
such plans a\ailable to employees Another step is being taken by a small 
but growing number of organizations, w hich offer heahh ha/aid apprais- 
al Usually a\ailable as an option, a health hazard appraisal includes an 
extensive questionnaire that the employee fills out and mails to the ser- 
vice provider, v\ho analyzes the data and uses the results to assess the 
employee's health hazards. The employee receives a statement that pre- 
dicts his or her probable lont^cvity and itemizes years of life that can be 
added through specific life-style changes, hi this way, each employee can 
receive an assessment of how to improve overall heahh. 

Humanizing the Automated Workplace, As office functions become 
increasingly computerized, so does the ofhce itself. Decisions to automate 
processes or to change procedures are often made v\ith an eye on improved 
productivity and reduced cost These are shoit-tcrm gams that must not 
be allov\ed to impair efficiency ovtr the long tcim. A potential lole of 
personnel prc^fessionals may be iu woik with top management to ensuie 
thai ihe automatical! of the ofhce does not negatively affect employees. 

Mankin, Bikson, and Gutek (1982; mention four ways to make 
cjffice computers and theii useis into productive teams. The first is io 
have users participate in planning, 'loo often, manageis and sales repre- 
sentatives constitute hardv\are and software decision task forces. When 
office staff are densely involved ui planning, valuable input is gained and 
changes are less threatening. The second v\ay is to piovide adecjuatc user- 
centered training. Such training is also important in reducing employees' 
anxiety and stress. The third way is for managers to anticipate how 
changes in office automation will affect employees socially and emcjtion- 
ally. Once again, the key is to be prcxictne, rathei than reactive. The 
fourth way is for managers to choose adaptive comijutci systems that can 
accciinmodatc organizational change, rathti than rigid systems that dic- 
tate still greater adjustment. Mankin. Bikson, and Gutek (1982; suggest 
tv\(> terms (p 31; that managers can use to evaluate computer systems. 
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Habitabihty rcfeis to haidwaie'b and bofiv.aie'b "uber fntndhness/' Exten- 
sibility conccins the system's adaptability. 

Staffing Shortages 

lew personnel professional in t\vo->ear colleges have not had 
problems finding qualified facult> members in certain fields. Because 
shortages are often more acute in math, science, and vocational technical 
education, technical instruction can be especiall> vulnerable. A school's 
rural setting can make staffing even more difficult The corporate world 
offers Aiff competition. Cetron (1983) reports that ''competent teachers 
in vocational education, math, and science can earn 50-60% more in the 
private sector" (p. 19). According to Cetron, salaries must be raised to 
make teaching more attractive, and a pa> differential must be developed 
for high-demand areas. Cetron envisions a pi in in which salaries would 
be raised 20 percent across the board and another 20 percent in areas 
where there are acute shortages. Of course, such a move would be in 
sharp conflict with salar) schedules, academic tradition, and the desires 
of most facultv unions. As radical ao these ideas may seem, the> should 
be viewed in light of the clear demand for improvement in the natiori s 
educational system. The growing movement in several states for compe- 
tency tests and meiit recognition for teachers may be fust steps toward 
even more serious leform. 

Establishing Faculty Staffing Plans. Flexibility in faculty staffing 
will continue to be a primary concern in coming years. Figuli (1985) 
cites several growing trends: 

• Shifting population demographics will continue to destabilize 
college and university enrollments. 

• Increasing reliance on technology and technological change 
will influence demand fc^r new and existing educational ser- 
vices. To survive, colleges and universities will need to be fluid, 
innovative, and mobile. 

• Studems will m. . careei decision-^ based on mateiial pragma- 
tism. The volatility of the job market will influence students' 
choices of majors. Enrollment shifts among programs will 
increase. 

• The move toward greater specialization in ac«dcmic disciplines 
will continue. Reacting to the marketplace, students will 
demand greater emphasis on specialized knowledge 

• The average age of faculty will continue to rise. Stabilizing 
influence on the academic work force— generated by tenure, 
leveling or ckcicaving enrollments, and an extension of the age 
for mandatoiy ri tirement— have driven both the average age 
and the aveiage salary of (acuity upward. 
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• The (inane lal resources of higher education \\ ill continue to be 
limited (pp. 32-33). 

As Figuli points out, colleges will increasingly need to reassign 
faculty fioni areas of low demand to areas of high demand. They will 
need plans that take institutions' **nec..^ssai> response to new market 
demands" into account (p. 34). Many f wo-year colleges have sought flex- 
ibility by hiring part-time faculty, but Figuli envisions a plan that care- 
fully assesses each academic progiam with respect to personnel needs, 
enrollment trends, and funding limitations, so that the highest number 
of a program's tenured faculty members ne%er exceeds the number of 
faculty v\ho would be needed at the program's lowest predicted enroll- 
ment. Figuli also urges the use of contracts that offer neither tenure nor 
tenure-track appointments. Such contracts vvould obviously allow col- 
leges to reduce staff i,i/c or reassign instructors ai> enrollment shifts occur. 

Flexible Time 

Professional i^eople want more flexible working hours. What may 
appear at first as a weakened v\ork ethic may instead be the key to greater 
productivit\. Goodmeasure (1985) reports, "Over time, there is a strong 
link between workplace innovation, product innovation and superior 
financial performance" (p. 10). Rothberg (1986) cites evidence of higher 
profits in companies with scheduling alternatives (p. 29). 

Part-Time Professionals, Two-year colleges have always used part- 
time faculty, especially because of the flexibility that this practice affords 
when enrollments rise or fall. The practice may also work in other 
professional areas. 

A pait-tiine professional (Rothberg. 1986) is a skilled individual 
v\'ho is qualified to fill a position that requires at least a college degree or 
its equivalent, and who either works a permanent, regularly scheduled 
week of sixteen to thirty-two hours (>i works on a project-specific < ign- 
ment. usually of one year's duration oi less (p 29). 

Rothberg has found t!.ai companies use part time professionah 
for several reasons, including the desire to have leaner vvork forces and 
the wish to adapt to changes in woik-force deinographu s. Rothberg also 
discusses other potential benefits. Fust, valuable (inployees who do noi 
want full-time ( mploymcnt can still b( letained. This gioup may include 
VNomen with children and older employees. Second, a will be easie! to 
lecruit scarce talent. Emplc:)yers who can (jffer i educed hours or short- 
term assignments will be in a stiong position to compete foi hard-to-find 
professionals. Third, more efficient matching of skills to tasks can cxcur 
when part-time f)rolc\ssujnals are hired. Fouith, part-time professionals 
can structure theii schedules aiound their employers' needs. Crises can 
be handled by extendi ^ the hours of part-time emphjyces, rather than 
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b\ paying overtime to regulai workeis Finalh, \vi. . .mpiuyees can 
uoik pait-tinie, ihe> have better op|x)rtunitieb furtnei tJucation and 
skill enhancement 

Early Retirement. Eail> rethement has begun to be common as 
dechning tniollments have foiced some departments to leduce facu)i> 
positions. Tvvo->cai .ollege faculty have leadil) taken advantage of attrac- 
tive niducements toretiie earl>, causmg what would appear to be a win- 
win situation, at least in the .shoit tcim. Nevcitheless, this ebb of veteran 
facult\,^ coupled with the reduced flow of >oung people into Jie vvoik 
force, may produce a teacher shortage in the long run. 

This potential ihreat does not exist only in education, forman 
(1981) has noted "two equally imporuint con erns. On the one hand, the 
public IS becoming increasingly conscious of the aging of the population 
and the illogic arid injustice of current letiiement policies. On the other 
hand, theie are worries abot the possible effects that changing present 
retirement police's may have on the employment prospects of younger 
woilers" (p. 45— 16) Foiman does not expect higher education to be 
affected very soon, however, but to lemain ^'resistant tc ..*ange" In tradi- 
tional retirement policies (p. 47). 

Indeed, instead of being hampe ed by the trend towart' early retire- 
ment, two-year colleges r^ay find the .^rowing pool of retired faculty ? 
valuable resource from which tu rec uit part-time instructors when 
nients rise. This advantage v ill be strongest ia regions thai t^nd to attract 
retired facuK}. of course, Init innovative peisonnel offices everywhere 
may enjoy positive effecis of early retirement whenever enrollments 
increase or decline. 

Clerical Flextime, Just as colleges have used flexible scheduling 
with theii faculties, several c. rporations have experimented wnh offering 
flextime to theh clerical woikers. Althoug! . lis practice is aardly new. 
studies are being conducted to assess its " lecess, and their findiiigs will 
no doubt influence iis prospects for adoption by higher education. Swart 
(1985) surveyed 419 firms in the banking, insurance, and uMhties indus- 
tries. Of these, 24.8 percent of the banks. 39.2 percent of the insurance 
films, and 20.0 percent of the utilities (ompames lepoited using flexiime. 
The study reportvS tlie following results. 

1 The majority of coih panics lepoited no change in work volume. 

2. hi banking, 54.6 percent saw the quality of .vork impiove; prac- 
tically no companies reported lower work quality. 

3. Employee taidiiK deciea^ed in all three industiies by hetween 
70 and 80 peicent. 

4. Absenteeism decreased maikedly 

5. Overtime levels vvere si^t^rv^'^^nntly lowered 

() Increases were ie|x)ited in job satisfaction, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness (pp. 41-42). 
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Flcxtimc for c\f"'Cu woikcrs appx^ars pioauctne so fai, and its 
adoptjon by more and i.iorc offices seems likely 

The Move '^oward Excellence. Because of xpecRd stabilit> cf 
demcgraphjcs over the next fifteen \ears, colleges' competition for stu- 
dents wU' probably continue as will the emphasis on excellence. Gi\.^n 
these trends, tU'o->ear colleges will not onl> want to maximize the us«^ of 
physical plants and equipment but will also seek methods of maximizing 
human resources One approach that may prove useful in higher educa- 
tion is the quality circle, currently pop.ilar in several corporations. 

More than a national fad, the quality circle is in use worldwide. 
Quality circles not onlv have improved vertical and horizontal commu- 
nication; thc> have also helped reduce taidiness and absenteeism. Their 
reported effect of "making people mou comfortable with change" 
(xMcClcnahan, 1981, p 76) may mean that <}ualitv circles will have special 
value for two-year colleges. 

Nevertheless, Holt and Wagner (1983) point out that college admin- 
istrators must recognize the differences between thcii own institutions 
and those of private industry. First, higher education is not oriented 
toward products or services for profit. Second, teaching is difficult to 
measure. Third, faculty inembers, administrators, and staff members all 
perform distinct duties 

x\ichols (1982) sees several obstacles to quality circles on can. 
puses. F'^st, higher education is not participate!), regardless of appeai- 
anrrs. Second, cross-discipline committees seldom struggle for consensus, 
A. .ad, they usualh resolve matters by simple majority vote. Third, aca- 
demic department s bear little resemblance to quality ciicles, because they 
"tenu io represent vested interests" instead of total educational offeungs, 
and lor this leason they "usually fu ''"tion as advocates for competing 
interesfs .ther than as advocates ^ lality" (p. 72). Fourth, there is 
considerable disagreement on what • "product" of higher education 
is— the classic iss le of teaching versus esearch. /Vt tvo-year colleges, 
however, this controversy is less of an issue because c^f the emphasis on 
teach jg. Thus, two-year colleges could be the lor 'cal places to introduce 
quality circles into higher education. Even if quai.ty circles turn out not 
to be appropriate for academic departments. Holt and Wagner (1985, 
observe that many support depait nents resemble departments in the pri- 
vate sector— the physical plant, the finance office, the iegi5» 's office, 
and the hookstore, for example (p. 12). 

Avoiding Litigation 

A very unwelcome task of peisonnel professionals is the prevention 
of lawsuits involving disgruntled employcx?s or former employees. This 
responsibility will probably broaden as regulations and legal precedents 
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continue to affai highti cdiuation All pciboiuul Jnt(»ois must laog- 
nize the wibdoui of staniiiug tlu hoii/un and adMiing ujp adminutiatois 
of issues that ma> pio\e thitattiime. Man> a personnel diieitoi has Ik en 
judged b\ liou his oi hei college faied ni couit o\er cases in\ol\ing 
employee lelations. 

Cigarettes in the Workplace, Go\ernmeni regulations, lau suits, 
and health-related e )sts have made smoking in the uoAplaee an impcM- 
tant issue. Aeeoiding to Williams (1985j, six states iiov legulate uoik- 
place smoking, and se\eial local gcjveinments ha\e theii own ordinanees. 
Smc:)ke-sensiti\e nonsmokeis compiise more than 12 peiei^nt of the work 
foree^ and some aie suecessfulh suing their emplo\eis. Moreo\er, moie 
than 19 peicent of all absenteeism has bcxn attiibuted to smoking-related 
illnesses, and smoking adds S6 billion jx-i >ear to the health costs that 
employers pay diiectly (p. 17). 

How widespread aie smoking regulatic^ns in the workplace? hi a 
recent sur\e\ b\ Petersen and ?.Iassengill (1986), more than half the 
responding organizations (35.5 percent) reported some kind of formal 
polic> regidating smoking on their premises. Of these 391 companies, 
21.2 percent were bowing employee piessure, 18 pfrceni were respond- 
ing to local or state ordii ances, and 18.7 percent were concerned about 
employees' healtfi. The remaining 41.5 percent offered still moie reasons 
for the regidations. hi addition to instituting regulations, companies are 
de\ eloping programs or incenti\es to encourage employees to stop smok- 
ing. A wide range of inducements exists, from cash prizes to merchandise. 

For the fiuure, Williams (1985) predicts "further state and local 
regulations," as well as more lawsuits b> nonsmokers (p 19). Personnel 
departments would do well to look ahead and de\elop policies befcjre 
c isis makes them necessary 

Age-Conscious Remarks. Few peisonnel directors have not taken 
action to protect thenisches from lawsuits in\ohing lace-conscious or 
iex-t.onscious remarks. Nevertheless, a 1985 report by the Equal Eniploy- 
meni Opportunity Commission cited a 66 percent increase in charges of 
age disci imination for the past hscal year. Coleman (1985) explains thice 
contexts for age-conscious :eniarks. They may occur when an employer 
gives an official reason for taking adverse employment action, or in offi- 
cial employer communications, such a:> empK^yment advertisements that 
use phrases like "applicants twenty -five to thirty -five ox "recent college 
grads." Age-conscioiis remarks may also take the form of offliand com- 
ments or sluis n»acie by supervisors vsho have some input into decisions 
to take adveise action, or such remarks may be part of a barrage of slurs 
by fellow employees, which are directK ox indirectly ( condoned by man- 
agement (p. 22). The basis of iitigation is the .Vge Discrimination in 
F.niployment Act, which prevents employees between the ages of forty 
and seventy from being treated differently because of age. Coleman sug- 
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Table 1. Percent of Men and Women Faculty Holding Doctorates 
in Selected Academic Disciplines, and Mean Salaries Paid 





Percent of Doctoral 
Faculty by Sex 


Academic Year 
iMean Afinual Salary 


Academic Dibcipluie 


Men 


Women 


Chemis!r\ 


87 '1 


126 


S27.710 


Lnginceiing 


97 8 


2 2 


S28.839 


Ps\cholog> 


62 2 


S7 8 


S25.924 


Languages and ii!i ratiiie 


50.2 


19 8 


$2t.M8 


Source Nation.!) Rev mh C-oiuki 


. 198!. p 


3 





gest5 three prevcntivt measuu-s to cinplov^rs who want to avoid lawsuits. 
P'irst, purge age-conscious remarks from official communications. Sec- 
ond, ensure that supen isor-emplo>ee conversations reflect an avvareness 
of the law. Thiid, make "a visible, vvell-documenicd effon to sensitize all 
employees" to the inappropriatcness of such remarks (p. 25). 

Comparable Worth, Another issue that will surcl> become mere 
visible in the future is comparable vvurih, an outgrovvth of the wage gap 
between men and women Currentl>, the average full-time female worker 
earns al out fift>-ninc cents foi ever> dollar earned b> the average man, 
and although this differential is not likely to be the primary basis of 
litigation, employers will need to be concerned that wage differentials do 
not result from pur|X)seful discrimination. 

Table ^ illustrates the salary differentials among academic disci- 
plines and the ratio of men to women in each field. The type of salary 
disparity shown in the table has caused more administrators to wonder 
how the grovving issue of compaiable worth will affect faculty salary 
schedules 

Koch (1983) vvarns that "the judgments needed to install a regime 
of comparable w. th in highei education are indeed strong and fi aught 
vMth potential complication" (p }3j. He envisions comparable worth as 
ini'^oducing "a degree of subjectivity and anarchy in salary determination 
that would surpass virtually anything known so far" (p. 43), 

Still, the question remains. How can colleges adopt salary policies 
that are not vulneiable to lawsuits? Leach (1981; cites several erriployer 
practices that courts have ruled as violations of Title VII, and therefon. 
discriminatory. (1; Using job evaluation systems or wage-setting guides 
that treat men and women or male- and female-doiTiiiiated jobs differ- 
ently; (2) separating the work force mto sex concentrations and then 
allowing pay disparities lo exist between them, (3) establishing the stait- 
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ing salcii\ of a ntw vmpUntv on the basis of iliai person's previous 
salai\, and {\} failing it; dodiimnt that salaries aic based on external 
market conipaiisons. 

With respect to the fourth piattice, Leach points out that courts 
have upheld an eniplo>ei \ basing pa> lates on the externa! market. He 
cites the case of Wilkim v. Umverstt) of Houston, m v\hich the court 
luled that "market forces provided a legitimate explanation for salarv 
discrepancies between high-paid faculty departments sU(h as engineer- 
ing and law, v\hi<h v\ere almost extlusivelv male, and the lov\e'^-paid 
humanities and social sciences specialties in vvhich more vvomen v\ere 
employed" (p. 29). 

Personnel diiecto^s concerned v\ith avoiding iKigaiion on the basis 
of sex bias and comparable vvorth should examine theii job evaluation 
procedures for factors that reflect outdated, stereotvped, oi scientifically 
unfounded assumptions. An example of such an assumption is the atti- 
tude that heavv lifting is mc^re valuable than tasks requiiing high degrees 
of concentration or dexterity. 

These complex issues — smoking in the wc^rkplace. age-conscious 
remarks, and comparable v\orth— exemplif) the challenges that ma> face 
tv\o->car college personnel professionals- Tf'ese issues also illustnae the 
opportunities that personnel diiectors have to assume leadership positions 
and ensure that their institutions are prepared for the issues of the future. 

Understanding Collective Bargaining 

Few issues are as complex as collective bargaining. The stakes run 
high, the issues arc numerous and diverse, the people involved belong to 
different constituencies, and the amalgam of emcjtions makes sorting out 
all the rest of the factors even more difficult. Still, recent legislation and 
threatening economics have combined to greail> increase the role that 
collective bargaining has in higher education, especiallv in tvvo->ear 
colleges. 

Looking to the future. Begin and Lee (1985; predict that collective 
bargaining ' vmII contmue to be shaped b> societal trends" (p. 6) Thev 
see these tiends as including the following: 

• The iiumbei ol Americans eighteen to tweiry years old will 
continue to clv\ indie, bv 1991, the pool vmII be 26 percent below 
the 1979 peak. Institutional stresses created b> enrollment 
declines could lead to increased collective bargaining. 

• Shiftuig patterns oi student interest vvill have consequences on 
faculty staffing. The incneinent away from the liberal arts and 
humaiiuies and tovsard business and eiigiiieeiing programs indi- 
cates how some academic ciepartmei.(s vvill need to be r Juced. 
There is no reason to expect that such shifts will cease. 
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• (A(li( econoniu leccssions will (xcui ugu Liih into \hv \i\u 
2000. During a lacbsion. public fundb will be more (iiffidili to 
obtain, students mav be more ickutant to in\e>t in education, 
and inflation will make budgetnig difficult (pp. 9-iO). 

These trends must also be viewed in the context of the laboi rncne- 
nient at large Cetron and O'lbole (1982; paint a gloorn\ pictuie foi 
unionization m its traditicnial arena of blue-collar workcis. The\ observe 
that sustained unemployment and ch i^ging jcjb roles aie reducing !ab(;r's 
ranks, persistent inflation and public o,n)Oiition to large v\dge increaseb 
are reducing unions' abilitv to meet membership demands, and big 
labor s political niachinerv has been less iniluential since the 1980 Repub- 
lican tidal v\ave. "Unions have become almost ignorable politicallv. a 
cc:)ndition we think will persist for vears to come" (p. 31). 

Fallout from this nu hides a decline in union memh' iship. v\hich 
has dropped to less than 20 percent of ihe v\ork force. In fac<, unions 
nov. win onlv about 45 percent of the certification elections held b> the 
National Labor Relations Board — dov\n from a 60 peiccnt record tv\ent> 
>ears ago. One result of this erosion has been a shift of attention b> 
unions tov\ard v\ hite-collar employees, including ffillege facultv and staff 
members, in an attempt to bolster membership rosters. 

Begin and Lee (1985) observe that the number of nationallv union- 
ized public schools began to level off in 1983, with one nev\ institution 
voting for and tv\o schools voting against union representaMon. hi states 
that have recently adopted lav\s allcming public employees to unionize, 
hov\ever, (for example, Ohio and Illinois^, interest in collective bargain- 
ing has risen sharply. Still, Begin and Lc^ predict no great increase in the 
.lumber of faculty unions, because most states that do not already have 
such iav\s are "in areas of the country uhere collective bargaining v\as 
not historically v\ ell-integrated into the value systems of the populace" 
(p 10). They also observe that staff unionization has follov\cd th same 
pattern as faculty unionization, and that this pattern v\ill continue, pcj^- 
sibly v\iih exceptions at research universities, v\here collective bargaining 
among faculty is highly unlikely. Although Begin and Lee do not predict 
mdjor changes in the nunibei of taeulty members represented by unicjns, 
they do expect future contract negotiations to include some nev\ issues 
(many of which have alrei4ely be^en discussed in this chapter). These 
include comparable v\orth and reshaping the facultv v\ork force. With 
respe^ct to comparable v\cmh, Yale I'niversuy recently negc>tiated an agree- 
ment with its clerical imion that includes v\age increases to reduce com- 
pensation differences betv\ccn male and female employees (Heller, 1985^ 
With respeit to faculty, the peicentage of tenured individuals is expected 
to grov\ as enrcjllnieni i eductions also i educe the number of nev\ faculty 
members. According to the US. Drpaitment of Kducatjon (1981), the 
tenuied-faculty rate at public univeisitus was near 66 |>eicent in 1981, 
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lacult\ at public c(Miimuiiit\ colk'gtb were even moic tenured, at 75 
peiceiil, Tlic rate ij> expected io gruu still higher, resulting in reduced 
adm«ni^trati\e flexibilit\ for restructuiing faculty staffing. For this rea- 
son, (ollcges will piobabh increase the Ui>e of part-time facultN. possiblv 
providing this group with more bargaining powei. Future negotiatijiis 
ma\ include more provisions for college-funded retraining of facult> 
when low enrollments require reassignment. 

Just as the issues of (ollectivc bargaining arc expected to change 
duiing the next fifteen \ears. so v\ill collective bargaining methods. F.rnsi 
(1983) reports a number o[ alternatives to the conflict model of nego- 
tiation. Tliese approaches include prenegotiation discussions in small 
gioiips. sliaring of uiformaticMi. use of neutral third parties, and informal 
'Mid more looselv structured negotiations. 

M colleges v\here collective bargaining does noi vet exist, the per- 
sonnel Jirector can do much U) reduce the likelihc^od of uni(Miization. First, 
<* .uncerted cffcnt tan be made to examine the governance structure. Where 
autlioritarian or bureaucratic models exist, pro[x>sah can be made to move 
tovvaid the collegia! model. Second, bUj;erv isors can receive further train- 
in*; in liitciiiiig :>kiiU. Tliiid. eunsulianb on laboi Illations can be hired 
to assess a ^ allege belore union rumblings begin, too often, such expertise 
is souglit onh in attempts to v\in certification elections. B\ taking an 
carh initiative, an administration can rexeive valuable insights in time to 
make appropriate c hange^ and thtubv avoid the f'lcction altogether. 

A cleai theme apfx-ars: The next several >ears will present the 
administrators of tv\o-vtar colleges v\ith a complex serie^s of internal and 
external challenges. During this peruxl, personnel directors v\ill be 
sought out increasinglv for advice and cc^uii^^l I'he next fcv\ vears vsill 
bring challengers as v\ell as opportunities hn personnel directors to survev 
emerging trends and lii^ip chart (cnirses ihrc^ugh shifting demograj)hics, 
economics, and state and federal lav\s. The personnel function v\ill 
become moie diffu ult. but among thc;se v\ho have chc^sen the field Un its 
c Iiallenges. »he iiu rea^ed rcsponsibilitv and (jppcntunitv for leadership 
will be welcome. 

In soiiK^ cases, because of the cUiTeni pc^litical atmosphere in this 
countiv. some two-vear colleges and universities mav ^juesti(jn the federal 
((jmiuitment to ccjiial emplovnr.c ni opfxjrtunitv and affirmant. . a(ti(Mi. 
It must be stressed that the lav\ is the lav\. regardless of one's gecjgraphi(«il 
location. Fvei% persi^nnel specialist on a tv\o-vear college campus must 
pav close attention to j)olitical trends, fen tluv affect prc^grams greath. 
Fcjual einpltnment opportunit; and afdimaiive action vmII stav on the 
national agenda, and personnel spec lahsts must keep infoimed about the 
government's philosophv, M)urt decisions, and nev\ programs that 
advance personnel management 

Fhe tv\o-vear college sh(nild p«iv (lose alKntion to re se ire h that 
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iiiduuici morrcouii cabcs iii ilu 19*)0s !( siiiii; diHimiiiMiioii. scximii. 
pioniotion and li'iniic. and c ()in|K iisation issius. Altliouv;!! soiiu- tuo- 
\eai iiisiinuionb do not ha\(' faudi\ ia,ik, promotion and kihik- ibsiu-s 
will siill nml lo bcadditsijcd iindn faltial guidcliiub Ptiboiuul special- 
isis (annot \U'\v equal ( mplo\ inciu op|xjrmiiit\ and ^iffiiinaiue action 
simph as peisoniu-l functions; tlust plo^Ialns must ha\( a puiposv and 
must be \ie\\ed as functions cential to the o\(iall misMon al <m institu- 
lion Personnel specialists nui>t influence policN btfoie it is made, and 
not siinph ie\ic\% policies aliead> mtiodiued and implemented c^uison, 
198-1). Personnel specialists on tv\o.\car colUgc winipuM-s mnst hold 
authorin and be seen as ef(ccti\e and. most impoiiani legitimate and 
ncedc-d representatives of the acadennc (ominunit\ 
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Although they are relatively few, source"^ of informatiofi on 
topKS of importarne to iu'o-\ear ioUeges can proie ven ubejui 



Sources and Information: 
Personnel Management 
in Community Colleges 

Theo iV. Mabry 



Thtu arc f(\v duiuimnts and aitu 1< ^ that addrtbs ptrstjiiiu l management 
III tu()-\tai iiistitutioi*s. Thus, th(>H5( of us involved in establishing, eval- 
uating, oi It organizing the [xrsonnd function in tv\(;-><.ar colleges must 
relv heavilv on soukcs developed for foui-vear colleg.-s. universities, arid 
business and industrv Nevertheless some repoits art available on perfor- 
maiitc appraisal and staff development in tv\o-\ear colleges. Thev deal 
primal ih v\ith facultv and. to a lesser extent. v\ith affirmative action. 

These concepts became important issues for higher education in 
the 1970s. During the earh 1980s, a number of articles and books, includ- 
ing Cx^hen and Brav\er < 1982a summarized the literature of the 1970s and 
the carh 1980s. Thischapttr briefh reviews the general v\orks most likch 
to be helpful, as wC.l as reports and articles on performance appraisal, 
staff development, and affirmative actior. that have been processed bv the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junioi Colleges during the last five vears. The 
publications ciiec! here do not constitute the entire bodv of literature on 
pers(. inel management. Additional v\ritmgs can be found through man- 
ual or computer searches of KRIC s Resources in Education and Current 
Index to Journah in Education. 

Nr\* nitnt:if<'% (nt (jftnn uii\ (^dlfiirs ii<> f>2 fnnituo J<.\v\ Haw *»t,-ninri 1'<HK 37 
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Fortunato and Waddcl! (198b present a bioad o\ei\ieu of peisoi. 
ncl administration in highei education Fombrum, Tkh\, and De\anna 
(1984) provide the same information for biibiness and indubtiy. In the 
areas of perforniaiue appraisal, employment placement, and future direc- 
tions in personnel management, The Journal of the College and University 
Personnel Association and Improiing College and University Teaching are 
both helpful. In staff development and training, Foitunato and Waddell 
(1981) offer an education-based viev\{x;int. while Friedman and Yai- 
brough (1985) and The Training and Deielopment Journal give the per- 
spective of business and industry. Ghieck (1982/ offers information on 
equal emplovme*it opportunity. Two journals. Personnel and The Futur- 
ist, look to future directions, the former from the vievv point of the busi- 
ness and industry and the latter from the educational viewpoint. 

Performance Appraisal 

Palmer (1983) reviewed a selection of evaluation literature that 
includes journal articles and docume-^ts processed by ERIC from 1972 
th^ ^gh 1982. His review provides an excellent bibliography for that 
period. More recent literature includes the comprehensive, individualized 
approach to faculty evaluation used at Beaufort Technical (Allege ^Ceiuer 
for Staff and Curriculum Development, 1986j, in which peiformance is 
assessed for five major faculty roles, teaching and instruction, student 
advisement, college service, community service, a. J professional devel- 
opment The first category, teaching and instruction, is divided into three 
areas: teaching performance, instructional development, and instructional 
management. Teaching performance and student advisement are evalu- 
ited through student questionnaires, while the remaining areas are eval- 
uated through portfolio reviews by faculty members' supervisors. Peer 
evaluation is not a part of the process at Beaufort. 

Neither peer review nor student evaluation is used in the modified 
management-by-objectives evaluation system developed at Brunswick 
Junior College Langley, 1984) unless agreed to by the faculty member 
and the department and division chairpersons. This system can also be 
considered a personalized evaluation, since each faculty member, with 
the assistance and approval of the department and division chairpersons, 
formulates a set of activ..*es, determines ways in which the activities are 
to be measured, and submits a report of accomplishments. Activities 
must fall into one of three areas, teaching, service to the institution, or 
professional development. 

Although most reports focus on evalu<ition of faculty, Miami-Dade 
Community College (Romanik, 1986) has developed a system that evalu- 
ates faculty, nonteaching faculty and prcjfcssional personnel, support staff, 
and administrators. It is part of a continual process designed to foster staff 
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cie\elopineni, impio\eincni, and ..((ouniabiliiy. in additi(jn to providing 
information foi decisions on pioiuotion, icappoiniment, and salary. 

Although contro\eisial, the use of students* evaluations of faculty 
has become increasingh tunimun in community colleges. Reporting the 
findings of student evaluations in the North Carolina Community Col- 
leges system, \'an Allen states that numerous studies report the 
objectivity of such evaluations, thus, student evaluations tan be consid- 
ered a valid m^aii^ of assessing instructional quality and effectiveness. At 
Hinds Junior College in Mississippi (Rabalais and Durham, 1984), stu- 
dent evaluations have been an important component of faculty evaluation 
since 1970. Rabalais and Durham conclude that an evaluation process 
that focuses on instructional ipiprovement, with student e\a.aation as 
an important component, has strengthened the instructional program at 
Hinds during the thirteen years it has been used. 

Piland (1984). however, in a study on the perceptions of students, 
faculty, and administrators at five community colleges at Illinois, reports 
that students and faculty alike tend to question the objectivity of student 
evaluations. Faculty also c]uestioned the seriousness with which students 
undertake such evaluations. Administrators, faculty, and students all 
opposed the use of student evaluations to determine faculty salaries. 

Young and Gwalamubisi (1986) studied the extent to which facul- 
ty's perceptions of current versus ideal practices of faculty evaluation dif- 
fered from the perceptions of administrators. Faculty and administrators 
felt that instructional improvement was the most important purpose of 
evaluation, both in current practice and as ideal practice. Both groups also 
agreed that current evaluation instruments were the most ideal, although 
the ordei of preference for various instruments differed. On the use of 
evaluations, faculty 'sand administrators' perceptions differed significantly. 
Faculty members, more than administrators, felt that evaluations were 
always used for deciding which instructors to retain and how salaries .vere 
awarded, while more administrators felt that evaluation should not oe and 
seldom is used for this purpose. In a separate study, Licata (1984) reports 
that administratcjrs as well as faculty believe that posttenure evaluation 
should be used for faculty development and improvement, but that pre- 
tenure evaluation should be used for personnel decisions. 

The question of whether evaluations have any impact on faculty 
efforts and effectiveness was investigated in a study designed to discover 
the relationship between frequency of evaluation and leverage (defined as 
the amount of effort exerted and the outcomes or effectiveness of that 
effort) for six tasks (Collins, 1986j. For both curriculum development and 
college service, there was a positive relaticjnship between frequency and 
leverage, but in dassrocjm teaching there was a moderately negative rela- 
tionship. Curriculum development and college service were perceived as 
active tasks by faculty, and classroom teaching was ^ .eived to be an 
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inert task, high un piedictabiht\, tlaritv. and cffiiac}. Collins buggcbts 
that if fatuh) con^jidei classioom leaching a task who^e lesuh:, icJect 
less thaii th'* effoH expended on it. then adminisiratuij> who want 
impro\ed . ^sux^m teaching ma> want to focus inoie on staff de\el()p- 
ment than on evahtation. 

Staff Development 

hi man\ t\vo-\eai colleges, the pioblem of an aging facuh) has 
been compounded b\ fiscal constiaints that pieNent both hiring new, 
>oungei faculty members and pio\idiiig adequate prcjfessional growth 
opportunnies for raidcareei facult\. Most educational institutions empha- 
size the de\elopment of new facult\ members, while ignoring the needs 
of those in midcareer, io maintain currency and rele\anc>. Most de\elop- 
ment programs foi midcaieer faculty also view development as an indi- 
vidual concern, while it should be viev\ed as an institutional concern 
(Belkei, 1984). 

Integration of staff development v\ith institutional or organ ^a- 
tional development is an evolutional} step that occurred as recently as the 
late 1970s, according to Burnham and Rcnieche (1984). The National Insti- 
tute for Staff and Organization Development (NISODj evolved b> adding 
and integrating services that address organizational development. Burn- 
ham and Roueche present foi local adaptation a professional development 
model based on these services, in-hcnise publications, networking, a id 
workshops supplement the NISOD services provided to member collc;^ ^s. 

Nevertheless, R>derand Perabo (1986) warn against this approacn. 
They point out that m a mature faculty, the desire for piofessional growth 
and change must come from v\ithin, a conclusion supported b> their 
research, which indicates that external incentives are neither particularly 
effective nor ineffective. Moi cover, thev say that comprehensive collegewide 
programs that address all faculty members as if all needed the same kinds 
of professional development opportunities v\ill not work. Postulating the 
need for multifaceted. self-initiated, and individualized professional devel- 
opment, Ryder and Perabo describe a nimiber of small and inexpensive 
Ways in which opportunities can be pjrovided. Banks (1986) and Silverman 
(1985) provide college-developed models for staff development. 

A program that answers the need for an individualized approach 
has been developed at Aims College (Kiefer, 1984). Through the Aims 
Foundation, faculty members are given fellowships to become involved 
with business and industry. The college gains by having faculty who are 
provided vvith opportunities for renewal, upgrading, and motivation, the 
foundation gains much-needed visibility in the comiTiunity at large and 
among the college staff, and teinpoiaiy employers receive hee labor from 
experienced workers. 
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Vaughan (1986) and Pan 11a (1986) propose that an emphasis on 
scholarship would provide opportunities for professional development 
for midcaieer faculty. While acknowledging that community college fac- 
ulty, because of an emphasis on teaching and their consequent heavy 
teaching loads, have little time or institutional support for research, they 
point out that the pursuit of scholarship, in its broadest sense, is still 
possible. Research that leads to new knowledge is but one aspect of 
scholaiship. the pursuit of new inurpietations and applications of exist- 
ing knowledge. Vaughan presents some general principles regarding the 
practice of scholarship, while Parilla documents the pursuit of scholar- 
ship by faculty members at Montgomery Community College. 

A search of the literature indicates that very few colleges have 
attempted to evaluate their faculty development programs {Hekimian, 
1984; Miller and Ratcliff, 1986; Richardson and Moore, 1987). In a study 
of community colleges in Texas, Richardson and Moore discovered that 
^hese colleges were engaged in faculty development to a greater extent 
tian has been documented for the rest of the nation. There is little 
evidence, however, that staff development is being used to further insti- 
tutional change and improvement. It centers instead on traditional activ- 
ities that are evaluated on the basis of the perceptions of those involved. 
Many of the activities are perceived as useful, but there is no substantiated 
link between them and instructional improvement. 

Miller and Ratcliff (1986), in a study of community colleges in 
Iowa, evaluated faculty development on the basis of actual participation, 
lather than attitudes or perceptions. Many of their findings were contrary 
to previously reported conclusions. For example, they foun ' no difference 
in participation rates between vocational faculty and those in the arts 
and sciences. They also found that faculty with doctoral degrees reported 
spending the greatest number of hours in development activities, and 
that taculty in their first years of teaching were not more active than 
experienced faculty. Surorisingly, salary incentives played only a minor 
role in the choice to participate in staff development. 

Hekimian (1984) provides a set of crueria for evaluating staff devel- 
opment. They were derived from an analysis of the literature and have 
been validated by community college staff members. The criteria are 
offered as a foundation for evaluation, to be modified according to par- 
ticular institutional needs. Four areas are addressed, planning, structur- 
ing, processing, and recycling. 

Affirmative Action 

Affirmative Action and Inaction, a work by Hankin (1986), is also 
an appropriate designation for the efforts of two-year colleges to research, 
evaluate, and report their implementation of affirmative action in recent 
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years. A search of ERIC literature reveals repoits fiom onl> two of the 
fifty states: New York and California. Hankin lepoiti, modest increases in 
the numbers of female and minority administrators, and an even more 
moderate increase in the numbers of female ^.nd minority faculty. More 
significant, he reports an extremely casual attitude toward documenting 
or reporting processes and results, although not necessarily toward affir- 
mative action itself. 

In California, an ethnically diverse state, statistics indicate that 
the rates of employment of women and ethnic minorities have not 
changed significantly since 1970. Employment of ethnic minorities m 
particular has not kept pace with the growth of these groups in Califor- 
nia. Concerned by the lack of ethnic balance in both enrollment and 
employment, the board of governors, the chancellor, and San Jose City 
Collr-ge held a conference titled "Affirmative Action at the Crossroads. A 
Manifesto for Change" (Stindt, 1987a). As a result of that conference, 
specific recommendations were developed to increase the number of 
minorities .nd women in all job categories, but specifically in certificated 
and administrative positions. In addition, eight-year trends— categorized 
by sex and ethnicity, new hires and promotions, compensation range:), 
and age distributions— were collected for eight categories of staff to 
determine opportunines for hiring and actions taken from 19P3 to 1985 
(Stindt, 1987b). The status of ethnic minorities and women is also 
addressed in Fahrenbroch (1986). 

The ERIC documents cited in the reference section (items marked 
with ED numbers) can be ordered through the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction iervice (EDRS) in Alexandria, Virginia, or obtained on micro- 
fiche ,.t more than 650 libraries across the country. For an EDRS order 
form, a list of libraries in your state that have ERIC microfiche col- 
lections, or both, please contact the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges, 8118 Math-Sciences Building, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 
90024. 
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From the Editors' Notes 



This volume of New Directions foi Communriy College^ 
provides a comprehensive overview of the personnel 
function in two-year colleges. It is primarily for 
administrators. It presents a range of opinions on personnel 
policies and practices m two-year colleges and is useful foi 
colleges that are planning to expand or reorganize their 
personnel functions and for those that are seeking general 
yardsticks for appraising their curreK* personnel functions. 
It will also serve as a general refeience volume. 
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